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THE GOLDEN HOPE. 
By Mrs. H. Lewis. 
——_@———_ 
CHAPTER XXxXIxX. 
I will work him 

To an exploit, now ripe in my device, 

Under the which he shall not choose but fall: 

And for his death no wind of blame shall breathe 

But even his mother shall uncharge the practice, 

And call it accident. Hamlet. 

Mr. ANDREW Forsytue and his bride had takena 
bold step in depriving Lady Redwoode of her liberty 
—a step so bold and menacing, that a return to their 
former servility was impossible. They had fully 
unmasked themselves, and nothing remained but to 
present a brazen front, and move forward relentlessly 
in the path they had chosen. They retired to their 
room, the Hindoo ayah in their company, congratu- 
lating themselves upon their success in entrapping 
their benefactress into her lonely prison. In the 
solitude of their apartment they discussed their 
plans, and the possibility of intimidating Lady Red- 
woode into the absolute gift of the larger share of 
her property to Cecile, and expressed their delight 
at having encountered two such able and unques- 
tioning assistants in their schemes as Mrs. Jenson 
and her son Luke. Gradually, however, the caution 
of Mr. Forsythe asserted itself. He saw that he had 
committed an error by imprisoning the baroness. 
She was not one to be intimidated by threats or 
harshness. He could never bend her to his will. 
There was danger, too, that she might be followed 
by the keen old lawyer, Mr. Kenneth, and delivered 
from their hands. There was also danger that Mr. 
Anchester, suspecting their designs, might hasten 
his marriage with Hellice, and seek for Lady Red- 
woode, in order to introduce to her his bride. They 
had come to Sorel Place openly enough, and no one 
would find it diffieult to trace them. 
Such thoughts as these followed Mr. Forsythe’s 

decisive step, and his fears were quickened into acti- 
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vity. Cecile’s cowardly soul shrank from the conse- 
quencés they had incurred, and she implored her 
husband to avert from them its dangers, while 
Renee, her old hatred of the baroness reviving, 
urged prompt and terrible measures. It is not ne- 
cessary for us to relate the particulars of those 
hours of secret. consultation. It is enough to say 
that the subtle Hindoo, stronger and older in evil- 
doing, became the leader, plotted and planned, 
her companions venturing only to make occasional 
suggéstions, and to express their approval of her 
schemes. 

Before the party separated for the night a new 
and entirely different course of action had been de- 
cided upon. 

In the morning, at an early hour, acting upon 
their remodelled designs, Cecile entered Lady Red- 
woode’s chamber, pleasant and smooth of aspect, 
bland and gentle of manner. Her look of child- 
like innocence had never been more apparent than 
when she approached the baroness, her blue eyes 
half-drooping, and a smile on her bow-like lips. 

Lady Redwoode was seated, fully dressed, but 
pale and sad as a sorrowing angel, by her open 
window. She was looking out into the rear garden, 
where dew-drops hung upon the green blades of 
young grass, glittering like diamonds in the rising 
sun, for the rain had departed with the previous 
day, and nature looked fresh and joyous after her 
long bath. The morning was inspiriting to one not 
utterly despairing, and through the gloom on the 
face of the lovely baroness was plainly visible a ray 
of cheerfulness, as if she possessed within herself 
a source of consolation of which no one could deprive 
her. 

‘Good morning, mamma,” said Cecile, pressing a 
Judas kiss upon the cold brow of jher ladyship. 
“ Breakfast is waiting, and Andrew is impatient to 
see you. The morning is so fine that we are all 
going to the house where Hellice is staying. Andrew 
thinks that Hellice will not come away unless you 
persuade her!” 

“ Very well,” said the baroness, without returning 
Cecile’s caress, and speaking in afrigid tone. “We 
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will set out as soon as possible after breakfast, pro- 
vided,” she added, significantly, “ that you are not 
intending to keep me a prisoner here!” 

“ A prisoner, mamma?” cried Cecile. 

“Yes. You locked my door last night; and, as 
it is unlocked this morning, and you come to me 
proposing a farther journey, I conclude that the 
incident has no farther meaning than to resolve my 
doubts into certainties, my suspicions into a fixed 
belief. I spent much of last night in wakefulness, 
Cecile, and formed conclusions. But we will not 
speak of them. Let us go to breakfast.” 

The baroness arose with dignity, and took her 
way down stairs, followed by the young bride, 
whose blue eyes gleamed with a strangely desperate 
expression. They found Mr. Forsythe in the break- 
fast-room. Lady Redwoode greeted him haughtily, 
but civilly, and the party took their seats at the 
table, being waited upon by Renee and Mrs, Jenson. 
During the progress of the meal Mr. Forsythe re- 
marked, that he had discovered Hellice’s retreat be- 
yond all manner of doubt, and proposed that, asthe 
weather was so fine, Lady Redwoode and Cecile 
should accompany him on his visit to the exiled 
maiden. 

The baroness yielded a ready assent, after a quick 
survey of her nephew-in-law’s features, not marking 
the furtive gleams in Renee’s eyes, or the suppressed 
agitation of Cecile and Mr. Forsythe. 

“We will go by water,” said Mr. Forsythe, care- 
lessly. “There are no carriages to be obtained in 
the ‘neighbourhood. The sea is scarcely half a 
mile distant, and Hellice’s new home is on the shore 
a few miles northward. Mrs. Jenson says there are 
plenty of boats to be had.” 

Lady Redwoode saw no reasonable objection to 
Mr. Forsythe’s proposition. She had even yet no 
conception of his utter baseness, and conceived 
herself in no personal danger at his hands. ‘The 
prospect of leaving that dreary old house was very 
agreeable to her, and she had no doubt that Hcllice 
was somewhere in the vicinity. If she had only 
known that Hellice’s whereabouts were as uaknown 
to Mr. Forsythe as to herself! 
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After breakfast, Luke Jenson was despatched to] burst from her lips, and she sprang convulsively 


the coast to hive a beat, which he agreed to have in 
readiness before the arrival of the travellers. “He 
was a good boatman, and purposed managing the 
little craft himself. He had scarcely departed when 
the ladies donned their bonnets and cloaks, and 
guided by Mr. Forsythe, set out on their brief walk 
to the sea, which lay in sight before them, waving 
and tremulous under the morning breeze. 

On reaching the beach, they found Luke Jenson 
waiting for them. A small sail-boat was drawn half- 
way up on the shore, and Luke Jenson sat on its bow, 
talking to half-a-dozen fishermen, who had come out 
from a little hamletof dwellings not far distant. The 
rough men drew aside respectfully when the ladies 
and their guide drew near, and Luke Jenson said, 
touching his cap: 

“A stiffish breeze, sir. 
rather wait till to-morrow, sir 

“No, we will go on at once,” said the baroness, 
eagerly. “Mrs. Forsythe is\a good sailor, having 
recently migde the voyage from India, and I am 
always well at sea!” 

“ The breeze is just the thing for our purpose,” 
said Mr. Forsythe, putting up one white, half-gloved 
hand against the wind. “It will take us to our des- 
tination in half the time horses would require.” 

The question was settled, and the ladies entered 
the beat, followed by Mr. Forsythe and Luke Jenson. 
‘Iwo or three of the fishermen came forward and 
pushed the boat off, the breeze took the spread sails, 
znd the little craft went dancing out to sea like a 
white-winged bird. 

lf Lady Redwoode’s mind had been at ease, she 
would have enjoyed the morning-sail, the sunshine, 
and the fresh sea-air,. but as it was, she was only 
conscious that she had left behind her the gloom of 
Sorel Place; and the forbidding countenance of Mrs. 
Jenson. There was relief in the absence of the 
Hindoo ayah, and positive joy in the mistaken 
thought that every bound of the little boat was bring- 
ing her nearer to the wronged Hellice. 

‘The course of the boat was seaward for some time, 
ard then Luke Jenson tacked, heading to the north. 
The wind had been uncertain and shifting, but now 
seemed to settle into a steady current shorewards, 
thus compelling the boatman to attend to his duties 
with eyes and hands, and to change frequenily the 
position of the sails. 

Lady Redwoode maintained complete silence, and 
Mr. Forsythe and Cecile, when they stole glances at 
her face, were awed at its coldness and haughtiness. 
It needed no words to assure them that their in- 
fluence with their benefactress was gone, and their 
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reign in her heart completely over. Their evil pur- 
I \ I 

poses were strengthened by those stealthy glances, 

and the assurances they thereby gained, and the 


brow of each clouded over with deadly resolution. 

On, on, flew the little boat, now and then dipping 
its sails almost to the water's edge, throwing up 
clouds of spray from its bow, and once or twice half- 
submerged under the waves that swept upon and 
over it. The dresses of the ladies were soon nearly 
drenched, and Mr. Forsythe looked as if he had been 
out in a heavy rain. Still, no one complained of the 
discomfort. The baroness looked longingly towards 
the shore,And Cecile bent over the low side of the 
boat, and trailed her white hand through the water, 
looking down into its green depths with a half- 
frightened and nervous expression. 

“Have we much farther to go?” asked Lady Red- 
woode, at last, noticing that, though they had passed 
miles of coast, the boatman showed no design of 
heading towards the shore. 

“Not much farther, dear Lady Redwoode,” said 
Mr. Forsythe, in what seemed to the baroness a 
singular agitation, and he bent his gaze shoreward, 
as if calculating the distance thither. “ We land at 
Willow Point, my man,” he added, addressing Luke 
Jenson. “ We shall be there soon, shall we not?” 

“ Ay, sir,” he answered, gruflly, in true sailor-like 
style, which came natural to him in the salt breeze, 
for he had spent the best years of his early manhood 
on the sea, before “settling down,” as he termed it, 
with his mother at Sorel Place. 

“Almost there!” cried Cecile, and her tone rang 
out shrill and sharp, under a powerful agitation more 
apparent and more intense than her husband’s had 
been. “I must see our destination!” 

She sprang up recklessly and looked shorewards, 
shading her eyes with her hands. Her face was 
deathly white;: her eyes gleamed terribly; her 
mouth was livid in its strange pallor. Her blue lips 
quivered strangely with an expression that made 
the baroness shudder. She looked like one around 


whom death hovers—like one at the last point of 
desperatiou—like one who has cast all upon one 
movement, and whose hand now essays to make that 
movement, desperately, recklessly, almost despair- 
ingly. 


across the boat to Mr. Forsythe’s side, elutching 
im in a frenzied grasp. Luke Jenson, asif affrighted, 
let go the tiller and the sheet that held the sail. 

The next moment the boat had capsized. 

It seemed almost as if the whole affair had been 
planned beforehand, and the reader may have guessed 
that such was the case, for Mr. Forsythe, who was 
an able swimmer, caught Cecile around the waist, 
and clung with her to the upturned boat, and Luke 
Jenson found a hold for his hands, but no one gave 
a hand to Lady Redwoode, or bade her have courage, 
and endeavour to support herself in the water, or even 
— her a rope, and there were several within 
reach. 

The baroness made an effort to reach the boat, 
but it receded before her. Even in that hour of 
deadly peril she knew that strong hands were bear- 
ing it from her. 

“Help me, Andrew!” she cried, and her voice rang 
out sharp with anguish and terror. “Save me! 
Save me!” 

The current swept her almost within reach of the 
boat. She held out one hand to grasp it, her face 
wearing a look of pleading and horror that would 
haunt those guilty souls throughout all their after 
life. Her hand even touched the bow of the little 
vessel, but Mr. Forsythe put out his hand aad 
brushed it off, not daring to meet her gaze. 

Then, with a cry of anguish that sounded like a 
death-knell, the lady of Redwoode was swept past 
them by fierce wind and wave, and Cecile saw the 
long golden hair of her ladyship floating behind the 
sinking head like a glittering net-work, and locked 
with dilating eyes upop the pale, horrified face, so 
ghastly, so unearthly, so full of a terror that did not 
come from a fear of death. 

Only a moment that vision lasted, and then it was 
carried beyond them towards the cruel, sharp- 
pointed rocks outlying that part of the shore. 

ane spot for the catastrophe had been-chosen 
well. 

“It’s sure death to be drifted on to them rocks!” 
whispered Jenson, in an awe-struck tone. ‘“ They've 
killed lots o’ fishermen. Poor lady! I shan't never 
forget her looks to my dying day!” 

Mr. Forsythe made no reply. Cecile hung upon 
his arm a dead weight, her senses having given way 
after that last horrible sight. Her pallor and un- 
consciousness alarmed her husband, and he ex- 
claimed : 

“ Right the boat, can’t you? We shall sink here, 
if you don’t do something directly !” 

“TI can’t right her, sir. I believe my arm’s almost 
broke,” replied Luke Jenson, witha groan. “ Thisis 
something I hadn’t bargained for. What we're todo 
I don’t know, unless some o’ the fisher-boats picks 
us up!” 

This was an unexpected turn to events. Uttering 
a smothered curse, Mr. Forsythe looked eagerly sea- 
ward, and, indeed, in every directi®n, in search of a 
friendly sail. There were fishing-smacks enough in 
sight, and two or three of these were hurrying‘4o the 
scene of disaster. A look of hope replaced the ex- 
pression of despair, and he turned his head, looking 
for Lady Redwoode. 

She was nowhere within view. 

A long rocky point jutted out to a considerable 
distance from the shore, and it was probable that she 
had been carried to the farther side of this point. 
That she had been dashed upon it was equally pro- 
bable, and in the latter event she was surely dead. 

Mr. Forsythe thought of this probability, and specu- 

lated upon the chances of Lady Redwoode’s death 
while he awaited the coming of his rescuers. Their 
progress seemed intclerably slow, and he muttered 
curses upon them and his clumsy boatman, and called 
upon Cecile to arouse—his tones alternately rough 
and caressing. 
At length the boats arrived, two of them almost 
at the same time. Rough but kindly hands drew 
Cecile into one of the boats, dragged her husband 
after her, and finally rescued Luke Jenson. The 
occupants of the second vessel took upon themselves 
the task of righting the capsized boat, while the 
owner of the first exclaimed : 

“Why, how’s this, Luke? 
boat?” 

“The young lady,” whispered Luke Jenson, in a 
husky, warning voice, as he glanced at the young 
couple. “She sprang up and then crossed the boat, 
and the first I knew was the capsize. My arm’s 
broke, I do believe. Just look at it, mates ?” 

The seamen proceeded to investigate the state of 
his wounded limb, casting occasionally wondering 
glances at Mr. Forsythe, who was bending over his 
young wife, bathing her face with sea-water and 
chafing her hands. 

The result of his treatment was Cecile’s speedy 
recovery. 
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A moment thus she stood, then a long, wild shrick 





She moved convulsively once or twice, opened her 


eyes ‘with @ wondering starempon the strange sceno 
around her, recognized her husband, and won back 
the memory of ‘her recent peril. With it came a 
frightened, terrified expression. 

“Mamma!” she gasped. “Where is she?” 

Mr. Forsythe put his hand over her mouth to pro- 
vent the possible utterance of words that might bo 
hereafter remembered against them. At the same 
time he staggered back, and uttered a groan that 
attracted the attention of the men who had come to 
his aid. 

“My aunt! Have you seen her?” he cried, 
“A hundred pounds to the man who saves her! 
She was swept in-shore by the current! My poor 
aunt!” 

In a moment all was activity and confusion on 
board the two vessels. Luke Jenson’s.craft was for- 
gotten, and the boats sailed to the northward of the 
point, Luke suggesting that the lady had been cast 
upon it. No trace of her could be found upon the 
sharp low rocks forming the point, and they moved 
shorewards. 

As they did so, Mr. Forsythe observed at some dis- 
tance to the northward, under full sail, and disap- 
pearing behind a projecting point, a little fishing 
vessel that seemed to be hurrying out of sight. The 
next moment it had vanished behind the screen of 
rocks. A momentary suspicion that it might have 
been near enough to rescue the baroness disturbed 
him, but it vanished when he reflected that there 
had been scarcely time enough for the craft to attain 
such a distance sipce arescue. An instant later tho 
incident was forgotten. ; 

A brief survey of the coast convinced the party 
tikat the baroness had found a watery grave. Her 
bonnet and other articles of her outside wearing 
apparel were found floating over a spot that tlio 
sailors called the “ Pool,” and believed to be bottom- 
less—so at least they superstitiously declared it to be. 
The boat that contained the rescued ones then set 
out to carry them back to their place of starting, 
while the second vessel, with rs that had ap- 
proached, hovered about the “ Pool” and shores, in 
a vain quest for the missing lady. 

Ceeile crouched down in the bottom of the boat 
during the return sail, her shivering figure well 
wrapped im pilot coats, and her face hidden in her 
hands. ‘What she thought and felt during thoso 
moments was known only to herself and One other, 
but her countenance was almost as ghastly and livid, 
when she was lifted out upon the shore, as at the 
moment when Lady Redwoode drifted past her be- 
fore disappearing from view. 

The news of the disaster had preceded their ar- 
rival. Groups of fishermen‘and their families were 
gathered on the shore. Mrs. Jenson was there, 
eager and questioning. Renee was there, her ouly 
sign of emotion in her black, glittering eyes that 
gleamed and flickered with their strange light. A 
stranger was there too—Mr. Kenneth, who had just 
arrived from Redwodde with a message to the baro- 
ness, that Hellice had been partly traced, and that 
hopes were entertained of discovering her where- 
abouts very speedily.- He had been met at the very 
doors of Sorel Place with the tidings of a disaster, 
and had come down to the beach to greet his loved 
and honoured mistress. 

He had no doubt of her rescue. 

He saw Cecile lifted out, haggard and almost faint- 
ing ; he beheld the dripping figure of Mr. Forsythe, 
the burly form of Luke Jenson, and he pressed for- 
ward to offer his assistance to the baroness. A look 
of agonized questioning convulsed his face as he 
saw that she was not there. With a frenzied cry, 
he clutched Mr. Forsythe’s arm, and said: 

“Lady Redwoode! Where is she ?” 

“Dead!” answered Mr. Forsythe, 
“Drowned!” 

Mr. Kenneth recoiled from the young maa as if he 
beheld in him her ladyship’s murderer. 

“Dead!” he shouted. “It is not so! It cannot 
be! She has been picked up! She has drifted on 
some shore! A thousand pounds to the man that 
finds her!” 

Mr. Forsythe and his bride did not linger on the 
beach. In company with Renee, Mrs. Jenson and 
her son, they walked back to Sorel Place, though 
Cecile tottered rather than walked. Here restora- 
tives were applied, and the jubilant Hindoo whispered 
to her young mistress of wealth and grandeur, and 
the colour came gradually back to Cecile’s cheeks, 
and the awed and horrified expression faded out of 
her eyes. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Kenneth made every effort to 
recover the body of the baroness, for, on visiting 
the scene of the disaster, he had become eonvinced 
that Lady Redwoode must have been drowned. The 
seamen confirmed this opinion, relating instances of 
fishermen who had been wrecked on those fearful 
rocks, but who had not survived to tell theirtale. They 
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told harrowing stories about the “ Pool.” and as- 
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sertéd that it was useless to seek to wrest from its 
depths the bodies of those unfortunate enough to be 
engulphed therein, for the “ Pool” never gave back 
its dead! 

All day long the heart-broken old) man searched 
and searched in vain. At night, ho came to Sorel 
Place, bowed and sad, his once rosy face so full of 
deep lines, that looked like scars, that even his 
sister could not have known him.. The next day he 
resumed his vain and useless search, and when the 
second night came all hope was gone. He believed 
his honoured friend sleeping beneath the waves, and 
all the light seemed goue out of his life, all buoyancy 
from his heart. 

Of those who knew her fate, he alone truly 
mourned her. 

On the third day, Mr. Forsythe, Cecile, Renee, and 
Mr. Kenneth, journeyed back to Redwoode. They 
all wore mourning, but Cecile’s was deepest, as her 
grief was lightest. Instead of grief, she carried with 
hera load of remorse that looked like the very grim- 
ness Of despair. 

The story of Lady Redwoode’s death by drowning 
had preceded them. Telegraphic announcements 
had been made to that effect throughout the 
country, and notices had been published in various 
journals already. | Redwoode looked gloomy and 
dreary in the lightof the dying summer day. It 
seemed to have lost. much of its grace and beauty 
with the absence of her who had lighted up its 
grand_old halls, and a strange sombreness appeared 
to have settled down upon mansion and wood, parks 
and grove. Cecile felt chilled to the heart as she 
crossed its threshold:and beheld the rows of sad- 
faced, mourning servants, but the next moment the 
chill had yielded to.a glow, and a thrill of exultation 
filled her soul as she realized her altered position. 
She had gone away uncertain of her future, insome 
measure @ dependent. She had returned as the 
heiress of Redwoode—as the owner,and mistress of 
all this proud domain ! 





OHAPTER XL. 
Let it work— 
For ‘tis the sport, to have the engineer 
Hoist with his own petard;.and't shall go hard, 
But I will delve one yard below their mines, 
And blow them at the moon. Hamlet. 

Tux time dragged heavily to both Mr. Auchester 
and his housekeeper, until the arrival of the ainister 
for whom they had sent. The former lingered 
alternately by the side of the sleeping Hellice, feel- 
ing her pulse and listening to her breathing, and on 
the portico listening for the sound of the returning 
chaise. Mrs. Hartley, inwardly reproaching herself 
for her treachery to her young guest, did not quit 
the maiden for:an instant. It seemed to be a relief 
to the woman to hold the pale inert hand,,and to 
look through tearful eyes upon the statue-like face, 
which she now and then fancied would never wake 
io life again. At last, the suspense was ended, and 
Mr. Anchester came hurrying in, witha glowing face, 
exclaiming : 

“They are coming! I hear the wheels of the old 
chaise! Get the girl ready, Mrs. Hartley. Cover 
her face with a. veil or something, and no one will 
suspect anything wrong.” 

“ But the minister may not have come!” suggested 
the widow. 

Mr. Anchester replied by a frown so black that 
the woman hurriedly arose, and went into an adjoin- 
ing room, from which she speedily reappeared, carry- 
ing in her, hands a bridal-veil, yellow with age, thin 
as a cobweb, and very voluminous in its folds. This 
she attached to the maiden’s head, crowning the 
iuckery with a few ‘sprays of flowers which Mr. 
Auchester brought in from the garden. 

“That looks well!” he said, stepping back and 
surveying the effect. “Nothing could be more 
bride-like!” 

“ but she can’t stand up, sir!” said Mrs. Hartley, 
nervously. “And-she won't be ablevto make any 
responses |”? 

“ Then you can make them for her!” replied Mr. 
Anchester, looking fixedly at his trembling coad- 
juior, “It is too late:for youto recede. You do not 
intend to play me false now, do'you ?” 

llis answering gaze appeared to paralyze the 
housekeeper. His Herculeanfigure seemed to tower 
up threateningly before her,.and she did not dare 
to contest his will at the last moment. She 
faltered out a promise of unhesitating obedience, and 
he answered : 

“That isywell! You shall have a handsome re- 
ward for your services, Mrs. Hartley, and ‘Hellice 
will yet thank you for your kindness. There comes 
the chaisé into the garden. As soon:as the minister 
enters, you had-better hasten to unlock the chapel. 
You and‘Sandy:are to be the only witnesses. Don’t 
admit any of the labourers or their wives!” 





Mrs. Hartley promised that she would take especial 
care to execute this command, and Mr. Anchester 
then hastened out to the portico. The chaise had 
just drawn up before it, and Sandy was helping out a 
tall, thin old gentleman, with a bent figure and 
scanty hair, who seemed the incarnation of benevo- 
lence and goodness. Mr. Anchester sprang forward 
and offered his arm to the new comer, assisting him 
up the steps carefully, and conducting him into’ the 
bright and pleasant drawing-room. 

The housekeeper, standing beside Hellice, trem- 
blingly performed an introduction between the two 
gentlemen. 

The minister acknowledged it with a bow and 
tremulous smile, as he turned his uncertain gaze 
upon the younger man. Evidently, Mr. Anchester’s 
civility had impressed him favourably. He was not 
used to much consideration from his parishioners, 
who were mostly rough fishermen, but what. they 
lacked in courtly attentions they made up iu honest 
affection. He took the easy-chair offered him, and 
warmed his thin hands over the blaze of the fire, for 
his old blood moved sluggishly, and he was cold even 
on that summer night. 

“Mrs. Hartley is ill, I think Sandy said,” he re- 
marked, after a brief silence. 

“No one is ill at the Rookery, reverend sir,” re- 
plied Mr. Anchester. “Sandy madea mistake. It 
is not a dying person you have come to console; 
but I sent for you to unite two young people in 
matrimony. This young lady, Miss Hellice Glint- 
wick, and myself, Darcy Anchesier, a near relative of 
the Marquis of Anchester.” 

The minister looked at the white-robed figure of 
the maiden for the first time. As the housekeeper 
had said, his sight was no longer good, and he 
had been barely conscious of the presence of a 
fourth person in the apartment. He did. not now 
observe anything peculiar about the -young girl. 
He fancied her unusually modest and retiring—that 
was all. 

“It is arunaway marriage, my dear sir,” said Mr. 
Anchester, with an assumption of frankness. “The 
young lady is an orphan, but has a cruel guardian 
who is averse to her marriage. The marquis, my 
uncle and adviser, counselled me to bring her here 
and be married by you. The Rookery. belongs to 
me now, and it will be through a part of every year 
the residence of my bride and’ myself. You will, 
thus, not only make two hearts happy by your com- 
pliance with our wishes, but secure to yourself two 
parishioners, who will delight to number themselves 
among your warmest friends.” 

“You wish to be married at once,” said the 
minister, thoughtfully. “ It will be a very irregular 
proceeding, sir.” 

“But irregular marriages are very common in 
Scotland,” returned Mr. Anchester, smiling. “We 
shall not mind any informalities. All we desire is 
to be united. Miss Glintwick, having run away 
with me, must have the protection of a husband as 
speedily as possible. Have consideration for her, 
reverend sir, and for me also, who apprehend the 
sound of pursuit in every breeze.” 

This was true enough. Mr. Anchester knéw that 
friendly detectives were in search of Hellice, and 
he feared that they might trace her and rescue her 
from his grasp, before he had acquired a tight to 
defy them. This fear had grown into positive dread 
within the past few hours, and under his blandness 
and frankness he evinced ‘a nervousness that was 
almost wildness. 

The minister appeared to consider the proposition 
favourably, and the housekeeper stole out to prepare 
Sandy for his partas.a witness, and to open the chapel 
for the approatching ceremony. She was absent 
several minutes, and when she returned, she found 
thegentlemenin friendly converse, the marriage fully 
decided upon. Hellice still sat by the fire, her veiled 
head drooping, and the flowers decking hér’hair al- 
ready withering from the extreme heat. 

“ The chapel is ready, my dear sir,” said Mr. An- 
chester, arising. ‘ We will proceed thither at once, 
and conclude our very interesting conversation after 
the ceremony. Come, ‘Hellice, my darling,” he 
added, drawing the maiden’s arm through his, and 
gently supporting her. “Have iio more fears, be- 
loved. All will soon be well.” 

“Is the young lady ill?” inquired the minister, 
uneasily. 

“No; only somewhat overcome with emotion, 
sir. Poor child! She feels her present position 
keenly, and will not ‘be easy until she has a legal 
right to my name and ‘protection. Be kind enough 
to precede us to the chapel.” 

The minister, suspecting no evil, yet oppressed 
with ‘a ‘vague ‘sense ‘of uneasiness, went on in ad- 
vance. 

They passed down the: portico, and crossed the 
garden, ‘through a laurel grove, to a lonely chapel 
that stood beside the road, forlorn and deserted in 
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appearance. It was, however, the occasional place 
of worship for the few inhabitants of the valley. 
Sandy, troubled and anxious, stood on the steps to 
guard against any possible intrusion into the edifico 

Hellice was borne on quietly, her figure’ hanging 
heavily upon Mr, <Anchester’s arm, but Mrs 
Hartley fancied once or twice that the maiden 
was not so insensible as she appeared, An in- 
voluntary movement or two on the part of Hellic« 
attested that the fresh air was rapidly reviving 
her, but she made no effort to support herself 
Mr. Anchester was too elated to even notice these 
indications of returning consciousness. 

The little party passed on, entering the chapel 
Sandy moved aside to permit it to pass him, and 
he then followed, closing the door behind him. 
The poor lad was evidently in«a state of great 
alarm at the non-success of his friendly warning, 
and would have made an effort to rescue her him- 
self from her enemy, had he not been in deadly 
fear of the latter. With a great sigh, he crept up 
the dim aisle’ behind the party, and took the 
position assigned him by Mr. Anchester. 

The chapel was gloomy enough. Its bare white 
walls had a strangely blank look in the dim light. 
The rows of wooden benches, and the great 
family pew, with its curtains and cushions, were 
full of deep shadows. Upon the altar burned two 
waxen candles, but the circle illuminated by them 
was narrow. It was a strange hour and a strange 
scene for a bridal, but stranger than either was 
the immobility and statuesqueness of the young 
bride in her black robe and white veil. The lights 
and shadows played fitfully about the five strange 
figures, making them look weird, strange, and un- 
earthly. 

The minister looked earnestly at the maiden, 
whose face he had not yet seen. It seemed strange 
to him that she should be supported on either side, 
but the plausibility of Mr. Anchester had blinded his 
judgment, and he proceeded ‘with the performance 
expected of him. ‘He offereda prayer, the length of 
which greatly chafed the expectant bridegroom, who 
alternated his glances between Hellice and the door 
The simple, earnest invocation concluded, the old 
minister asked the usual questions of Mr. Anchester, 
going through the prescribed formtla upon such oc- 
casions. The young man answered him eagerly and 
impatiently in the affirmative. 

The housekeeper felt the girl’s form lean k 
heavily upon her, and was dimly conscious that the 
maiden was gathering herself up as if to mect a 
storm. Looking up quickly and fearfully, she met 
the gaze of a pair of earnest, indignant eyes that 
seemed to gleam‘through the veil and burn her face, 
so scorching was their fiery light. She uttered an 
exclamation of dismay, comprehending that the drug 
had lost its power, that Hellice was awake, active, 
alert, and determined to protect herself ! 

The housekeeper’s cry was scarcely heard, for the 
minister had lifted his voice in questioning tho 
bride. 

There was a brief silence after, the housekeeper 
not daring to make the responses as she had been 
commanded, and Mr. Anchester glowered angrily 
upon the trembling instrument of his will. 

“Speak!” he hissed, under his breath. 

The minister repeated the question, wondering at 
the delay of the bride in responding. 

Then came the answer—not in the feigned voice of 
the housekeeper, but in the clear, ringing, indignant 
tones of Hellice herself. 

The weak figure straightened itself, the clinging 
arms spurned the support of Mr. Anchester and the 
housekeeper. Hellice stood up straight asan arrow, 
and dashed aside the veil from her white passionful 
face. How superb she looked in her lofty scorn, her 
haughty disdain of the creature at her side. She 
looked at his face with a lightning glance, and then 
turned to the bewildered old minister, and said, with 
the look and air of a queen: 

“You ask me if I will marry this man. 
No!” 

And then, with a swift, impetuous movement, she 
tore off the veil, and flung it at Mr. Anchester’s 
feet. 

Ife stood dumb, appalled. And then, without an- 
other word, with only a grateful, kindly look to the 
joyful Sandy, the maiden turned and walked dowa 
the aisle with imperial grace, and with leopard-like 
swiftness passed out of the door. 

No one offered to detain her. 
do’so. 

-For a moment or more, Mr. Anchester remained 
transfixed to the spot, completely thunderstruck at 
tlie turn affairs had taken. He stared helplessly from 
one’ to another, from the half-fainting widow to the 


I answer, 


No one dared to 


‘grinning lad, and from him to the minister, who 


had seated himself weak and -rembling, vaguely 
capscious that he had been called upon to enact a 
paft in an intended crime. Thon, recovering his 
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energy, Mr. Anchester uttered a terrific oath, and 
started abruptly in pursuit of his bride. 

He had taken but astep or two when he halted and 
exclaimed hastily: 

“ Be kind enough, reverend sir, to remain here until 
my return. I will bring the young lady back im- 
mediately. She is subject to these vagaries. Her 
mind is not quite right, but the ceremony must go 
on, sir. We are already half-married, you know!” 

Without waiting for an answer, he dashed down 
the aisle and out of the chapel, making his way into 
the road. Here he paused a moment, looking up and 
down the oper space with frenzied gaze. In the 
direction of the Rookery he caught sight of some- 
thing that looked like the fluttering of a woman's 
drapery, and he started in that direction with the 
speed of a deer-hound. 

The fluttering drapery moved on before him with 
the lightness of thistledown. It was considerably in 
advance of him, and maintained the distance between 
them. It was lost to his sight at that point of the 
road where the shadows of the laurel-grove lay 
thickly, but speedily reappeared beyond, passing 
along the grounds of the Rookery, and then disap- 
pearing within the gates belonging to the Rookery 
garden. 

It belonged unmistakably to Hellice, and she had 
evidently gone back to the old mansion. 

Mr. Anchester could have shouted in his joy at 
this discovery. He believed the maiden to be be- 
wildered, not yet entirely recovered from the power 
of the drug she had taken. She had sought refuge 
in the very suare of the spoiler. She would yet be 
his prey. 

“She fancies she will be safe there,” he muttered 
to himself, as he hurried on. “She has perhaps 
gone there only to obtain her property! She will 
not get away from me the second time. By heaven! 
1 will force more of that drug upon. her, and carry 
her back to the chapel. That old dotard shall marry 
us. I stake my life on it!” 

He spoke savagely, and his face glowed fiercely 
and redly, and his breath camein gasping puffs. He 
could not sustain the chase so well as the object of 
his pursuit. His heavy frame and abundant flesh 
were burdens to him, while Hellice had moved with 
unvarying lightness and rapidity. Long before he 
reached the garden-gate his speed had greatly re- 
laxed, and bis movements had become blundering 
and uneven. 

The gate was shut as he came up; he paused 
before it, and leaned against the high stone wall, 
resting and looking back, believing that he heard 
steps in pursuit. His suspicions were correct. Sand 
was flying along the road after him, and behind the 
half-witted lad came Mrs. Hartley, frightened into a 
state of mind little superior to that of her servant. 
In the distance was seen the good minister, walking 
as fast as his strength would permit, and two or 
three labourers and their wives were also approach- 
ing, curious to learn the cause of the singular and 
unusual disturbance at that hour in their lonely val- 
ley. 

‘Nir. Anchester became furious. 

Rage against the innocent maiden who had de- 
feated his schemes filled his soul. He swore to take 
her back and marry her within the hour. He lifted 
the latch of the gate, muttering fearful oaths, but the 
portal would not open to his touch. It was securely 
locked and barred from within. 

Hellice had been wiser than he thought. 

“Ourse the girl!” he shouted, with the fury of a 
demon. ‘Here, you rascal!” and he made a com- 
manding gesture to the approaching Sandy. “ Hasten 
those men yonder, and help me beat this gate in! 
Do you hear?” 

Sandy was obliged to obey. The labourers 
quickened their steps, and, unheeding the tearful 
remoustrances of the housekeeper, a vigorous assault 
was made upon the stout oaken gate. Heavy 
stones and a wooden bar found in the vicinity were 
brought into requisition, and plied heavily to remove 
the obstruction. No one dared to gainsay Mr. An- 
chester’s commands. The valley labourers recog- 
nized him as their master, and dreaded to offend him, 
lest he should expel them from their humble homes. 
The good old minister was horrified at the unbridled 
temper of the baffled adventurer, and stood apart, 
looking upon him with awe and fear, and inly pray- 
ing that the maiden might defeat her enemy. 

The gate soon gave way at the hinges before the 
determined assault of the besiegers, and witha fierce 
yell of exultation Mr. Anchester sprang into the 
garden. 

At the same momen however, something suddenly 
arrested his movements and held him, spell-bound. 

While Mr. Anchester stood gazing, and the other 
members of the group crowded up behind him tolook 
also, the window of Hellice’s chamber was thrown 
up, and she stood before them. It was Hellice 
herself, not the helpless, unconscious maiden of a 





few minutes before, but with a bright and mocking 
face, all sparkle and animation, all life and beauty, 
grace, radiance and witchery. 

The sight of her thus, almost paralyzed Mr. An- 
chester. He had expected to find her cowering and 
weeping inan inner room. To see her thus bold, 
mocking and defiant, was almost as heavy a blow as 
the one she had dealt him in the chapel. 

“T am sorry for the necessity that has compelled 
me to be so inhospitable, Mr. Anchester,” she said, 
in pure, clear, ringing tones, sweeter than Christmas 
chimes, yet full of mockery. “It was very painful 
to me, of course, to shut youout of your own garden. 
And truth compels me to say that the house is much 
better barricaded than the gate was. Come in—if 
you can!” and she bowed in mock-courtesy. “I 
shall be happy to welcome you to my retreat. Don’t 
hesitate through motives of false delicacy, I entreat 
you. Come at once, and ‘ don’t stand upon the order’ 
of your coming, to paraphrasea poet. And, by the 
way, just to encourage you, my dear Mr. Anchester, 
let me tell you that I was not quite so helpless as 
you fancied, when you took me to thechurch yonder!” 

With aclear, sweet laugh, full of girlish delight 
at her position as mistress of the affair, Hellice re- 
treated from the window, closing it securely. 

“To the main door!” shouted Mr. Anchester, 
hoarsely, almost frantic with rage at his dis- 
comfiture, fancying that the men were laughing at 
him and secretly sympathizing with his escaped 
victim, and thoroughly aroused to the necessity of 
capturing the girl without farther delay. “ Bring 
anything you can to batter the door in!” 

The labourers rushed in various directions to pro- 
cure the necessary articles for the siege. Sandy crept 
away into a thicket, that he might not be compelled 
to render his services. 

“Mrs. Hartley,” said Mr. Anchester, briefly and 
sternly to the weeping housekeeper, “ keep an eye on 
the minister! Don't let him leave the place until 
this business is concluded! The marriage-cere- 
mony shall be performed to-day, even if I have to 
burn the Rookery to the ground to obtain pos- 
session of thisdemon of a girl! She shall smart for 
this yet—curse her!” 

“ But, Mr. Anchester,” cried the woman, wringing 
her hands, “ you said Miss Hellice loved you! If I 
had suspected the truth, I would have set her free 
hours ago. Poor young creature! Have pity on 
her, Mr. Anchester. For mercy’s sake “3 

“Silence!” thundered Mr. Anchester, his brows 
blackening like clouds charged with thunder-storms. 
“Do as I bid you, and mind your own affairs!” 

“I will stay without being watched, my good 
Mrs. Hartley,” said the old minister, gently, and 
with an expression of terrible anxiety. “It is my 
duty to protect this poor young girl from this leader 
in iniquity. I will protect her with my life. So young, 
so lovely, in such fearful peril—heaven guard her in 
this hour of danger!” 

Mr. Anchester neither heard nor heeded the good 
man’s closing sentences. The labourers had returned 
with instruments that might serve as battering rams, 
and he led them to their work at once. The main 
door was chosen as the theatre of operations. The 
windows were all too high from the ground to be 
successfully attacked, protected as they. were by 
heavy wooden shutters. The back doors were equally 
heavy with the front, without having such broad por- 
ticoes to serve as standing-places for the besiegers. 
The main door was immensely heavy, provided with 
strong hinges, double locks, and two wooden inside 
bars, but Mr. Anchester did not despair of breaking 
it in. 

Under his directions a very Babel of sound arose 
from hammers, stones, and wooden bars. The men 
dared not do otherwise than work lustily, and Mr. 
Anchester was not less active than they. At a little 
distance on the lawn stood the minister and the 
housekeeper, the one calmly praying, the other 
moaning and wringing her hands. Sandy peered 
out from his thicket, his teeth chattering, his eyes 
dilating, and his face white with woe. 

Hellice did not again show her face. 

Nearly an hour was spent in vain attempts to 
break in the door, and Mr. Anchester at last shouted: 

“Anaxe! Bring axes, yourascals! It would take 
a week to beatthedoorin! Fetch hatchets and axes!” 

These instruments were speedily forthcoming, and 
brought into active use. The splinters flew in every 
direction. The hard, old wood for a long time re- 
sisted the strokes of the axe, but at last a breach 
was made, sufficient toadmit a hand. Mr, Anchester 
thrust in his, pushed up the stout bars from their 
sockets, and the door was soon broken in. 

With a savage yell he sprang into the dwelling, 
bidding the men guard the door against the maiden’s 
escape. He rushed up-stairs to Hellice’s chamber. 

The young girl was not there! 

Not in the chamber, nor the adjoining rooms, not 








nor down-stairs, nor anywhere within the house! 
Mr. Anchester discovered a back window unfastened, 
an@ the conviction forced itself upon his mind that 
she had made her escape by that aperture more than 
an hour before, and that she had been flying ex- 
ultantly away from the Rookery all the time that he 
had been so vainly and uselessly besieging it! 

For some time he was literally speechless, but 
when he gained command of his voice at last, it was 
to order his men toa thorough and instant pursuit 
of the fugitive! 

(To be continued.) 





SCIENCE. 


Tue ZoLuLVEREIN.—The number of forges and 
blast-furnaces in the Zollverein in 1865 was 1581, 
which produced 4,060,628 tons of iron,—lead, zinc, 
&e. In this total, the works devoted to the produc- 
tion of iron numbered 1376, the number of workmen 
employed in them being 87,097, and the production 
3,784,905 tons. ; 

PRIZES OFFERED BY THE SOCIETE D’'ENCOURAGE- 
MENT OF PaRis.—A grand medal, value 10,000f., 
for the application of fine arts to industrial 
purposes. <A prize of 5,000f. for the employment 
of boracic acid and borax. Prizes of the value 
of 1,000f. each for the following subjects: Water 
power motor for small workshops; gas jet re- 
gulator; a new application of any abundant 
mineral substance; the disinfection and clarifi- 
cation of sewage water; the application of endos- 
mose of liquids; the application of the endosmose 
of gases; heating and ventilation of rooms ; preser- 
vation of food; improved method of making vinegar 
from wines ; and a memoir on the state of industrial 
art as shown at the late Universal Exhibition in 
Paris. A detailed programme is to be had by appli- 
cation to the secretary of the society, 44, Rue Bona- 
parte, Paris. 





THE SUN'S MOTION. 

Now, strange to say, the group of stars thus cha- 
racterized (the Pleiades) has recently been ascertained, 
by a series of independent calculations, to be actu- 
ally the hinge or axle round which the solar system 
revolves. It was long known as one of the most 
elementary truths of astronomy that the earth and 
the planets revolve around the sun, but the question 
recently began to be raised among astronomers, 
“does the sun stand still, or does it move round 
some other object in space, carrying its train of 
planets and their satellites along with it in its orbit?” 

Attention being thus specially directed to this 
subject, it was soon found that the sun had an appre- 
ciable motion, which tended in the direction of a lily- 
shaped group of small stars called the constellation 
of Hercules. Towards this constellation the stars 
seemed to be opening out ; while at the opposite point 
of the sky their mutual distances are apparently 
diminishing—as if they were drifting away, like the 
foaming wake of a ship, from the sun’s course. 
When this great physical truth was established be- 
yond the possibility of doubt, the next subject of 
investigation was the point or centre round which 
the sun performed this marvellous revolution; and 
after a series of elaborate observations and most 
ingenious calculations, this intricate problem was also 
satisfactorily solved—one of the greatest triumphs of 
human genius. M. Midler, of Dorpat, found that 
Alcyone, the brightest star of the Pleiades, is the 
centre of gravity of our vast solar system—the 
luminous hinge in the heavens, round which our sun 
and his attendant planets are moving through space. 
The very complexity and isolation of the system of 
the Pleiades, exhibiting seven distinct orbs closely 
compressed to the naked eye, but nine or ten times 
that number when seen through a telescope—form- 
ing a grand cluster, whose individuals are united to 
each other more closely than to the general mass of 
stars—indicate the amazing attractive energy that 
must be concentrated in that one spot. Vast as 1s 
the distance which separates our sun from this cen- 
tral group—a distance thirty-four millions of times 
greater than the distance between the sun and our 
earth—yet so tremendous is the force exerted by 
Alcyone, that it draws our system irresistibly round 
at the rate of 422,000 miles a day, in an orbit which 
it will take many thousand years to complete. 

With this new explanation, how remarkably strik- 
ing and appropriate does the original word for 
Pleiades appear! What a lofty significance does the 
question of the Almighty receive from the interpre- 
tation! “Canst thou bind the sweet influence of 
Pleiades?” Canst thou arrest or in any degree 
modify that attractive influence which it exerts upon 
our planetary worlds, whirling them round its pivot 
in an orbit of such inconceivable dimensions, and 
with a velocity so utterly bewildering? Silence 
the most profound can be the only answer to such & 
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LILLIAN GASTON. 
——— 
CHAPTER I. 


MipsumMMeEr’s golden sunshine, slanting low, fil- 
tered through the luxuriantly leafed boughs of the 
great elm tree which overshadowed that corner of 
the churchyard lying under the mullioned western 
window of the picturesque little church of the quiet 
townof Drayton, and seemed to kiss softly the bronzed, 
weather-beaten forehead of a man who sat on a low, 
moss-garnished tombstone, at the foot of a lowly 
grave. 

A wretched looking object indeed, the soiled, tat- 
tered clothing expressing not half the misery which 
the man’s attitude betrayed. 

His head was bent down to his breast, the arm 
dropped, limp and powerless, the bony fingers just 
retaining strength enough to keep their hold upon 
the rusty hat which had evidently been pulled 
off with a due sense of the sacred solemnity of the 
place. 

He sat there stirless—deaf and dumb, it almost 
seemed, for he made no sound, and did not lift so 
much as an eyelash, when a richly appointed car- 
riage drove along the avenue outside the iron gate, 
and halting there, allowed the aristocratic party 
within to alight, and passing through the gateway, 
proceed up the central walk towards the grand por- 
tion of the little country cemetery ; for even grave- 
yards have, on the outside, at least, their aristocratic 
quarters. 

This little episode made a great change from the 
sweet, sacred stillness which had reigned around 
him. The crunching of the wheels, the impatient 
pawing of the horses, and the coachman’s angry 
ejaculations, all rudely broke up the silence, which 
had only been gently ruffled by the sighing of the 
wind in the trees, or the twitter of birds flitting from 
branch to branch. 

And yet this man never stirred so much asa finger, 
but sat there with his head bent, his face one black 
cloud of profound gloom. Once only he looked up 
from the turf at his feet, and then it was to fix those 
deep, sad eyes, something in their dumb pathos like 
those of a wounded or grieved animal, upon the hum- 
ble headstone which marked the grave at whose foot 
he sat. A strong, deep shudder went through his 
oat frame, as his eyes followed the lines, letter by 
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which held him in a trance, oblivious to all that the 
rest of the world could offer. What had she been to 
him, this dead Lillian, whose eyes had closed in the 
untroubled sleep of death, after a glimpse, whether 
of weal or woe, of this world’s twenty-two 
summers ? 

He groaned, and dropped his head again. 

The aristocratic party had paid their visit to the 
costly mausoleum in the other corner, the stately 
square of fenced ground where had mingled the dust 
of generation after generation of the great family of 
the place, from Sir Hugh, who followed the banners 
of York in the war of the Roses, down to the last 
baronet, who was instantly killed by being thrown 
from a vicious horse, just five years ago, as the great 
tablet, over which weeping angels, carved in a solid 
block of marble, bent sorrowfully, announced to all 
the world. “ Richard Merton Fitzgerald, Baronet. 
Instantly killed, only three weeks after his mar- 
xiage, at the age of twenty-five.” 

The lady, a stately, beautiful woman, clad in heavy 
widow’s weeds, watched the lad, a delicate child be- 
tween four and five years of age, with great blue 
eyes and long blonde curls, as he hung a wreath of 
delicate blossoms over the shield on the monument, 
and then, with a calm, grave smile, held out her 
gloved hand. 

“Come, Dicky,” she said, “the sun is warm. We 
will return now.” 

A portly, pompous-looking elderly gentleman had 
waited in the background, watching the pair, the 
stately, beautiful lady and the delicate, graceful 
child, with eyes at once of proud affection and pride. 
He came forward and offered his arm, which was de- 
clined with a quiet smile. 

“ Oh, no, father, I do not need it. Dicky may take 
your hand. Let us walk down this rear path, which 
is so shady.” 

And they passed slowly down the walk, and the 
carriage, at a gesture from the gentleman, followed 
on the outside the gateway. 

It was little Dicky who noticed the stirless figure 
before that lowly grave in the pauper’s corner. He 
plucked at the crape-bound sleeve of his mother’s 
dress, and then pointed with his dimpled finger. 

“Look, mamma!” he whispered. 

Lady Fitzgerald looked down with a smile of 
motherly fondness into the innocent little face, and 
then her eyes followed the pointing finger. After a 
few moments, the expression of careless curiosity 
changed into pitying concern. 

“ Poor man!” said she, softly. “That grave has 
ever more sorrow for him than the miserable desti- 





tution of his life, it is plain to see. Wilson!” 
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And Wilson came forward hastily, in obedience to 
the clear, commanding voice. Lady Fitzgerald 
dropped a sovereign into his hand. 

“Take it to that poor creature yonder. It will al- 
leviate some of his bodily wants, though I fancy it 
cannot much help his sorrow,” she said. 

It was evident that Wilson only half liked his 
task. He was so fine and spruce in his costly livery, 
he did not care for nearer contact with that worn, 
bedraggled, forlorn-looking man. But Wilson knew 
better than to be laggard in obeying Lady Fitz- 
gerald’s commands. Beneath that calm, placid ex- 
terior slumbered a haughty and imperious will, and 
none knew this better than the house servants at 
Poplar Reach, the old ancestral home of the time- 
honoured Fitzgeralds. 

So Wilson, with the coin in his outstretched fin- 
gers, a supercilious smile on his face which the 
party in the rear could not perceive, went mincing 
along the walk towards the grave, his steps crunch- 
ing the gravel of the walk, but without obtaining 
the slightest notice from the silent watcher by the 
grave. 

“Humph!” said Wilson, and then he coughed 
violently. 

Not a movement on the part of the stranger, not 
so much as the lifting of an eyelash. 

“T say,” continued he, raising his voice. “My 
Lady Fitzgerald sends you this sovereign, to com- 
fort you a little in your trouble.” 

At last the words seemed to reach the deaf ears. 
The head was thrown back with an abrupt jerk, the 
man started to his feet, and the eyes dropped their 
anguished shadow to glare forth with the startled 
anger of a desperate animal at bay. 

“ What do you want ?” demanded he. 
nothing about you.” 

“T daresay not. Ishould not certainly expect you 
would,” answered Wilson, with a little sneer, 
glancing from the wretched figure back to his own 
portly person in its fine array. “I come togive you 
this sovereign, which my Lady Fitzgerald sent to 

you.” 
“Lady Fitzgerald!” repeated the man, still witha 
suspicious accent in his voice. 

“The grand lady yonder,” exclaimed Wilson, 
motioning to the group in the rear. “Shoe has a 
compassionate heart. She saw you and pitied 

ou.” 

“Yes, I need pity,” said the man, dropping his 
eyes again. 

“And here is the sovereign,” said Wilson, dis- 


“T know 





gusted atthe seeming ingratitude. “It is not every 
day @ poor man receives a sovereign, without so 
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ich as asking for it. Am Ito say thank you, in | 
return ?” 
“It is right, Isuppose, that you should,” answered 


strange creature. “I ought to be thankful, ought 
; 


not? for L have only just set my foot on English | 
il,and I have found here the only friend I cared to | 
i” 


He flung out his hand to the grave, and dropped | 

3s eyes again. 

~ Wilson tossed the coin towards him, and went back 
to his mistress. | 

* A surly fellow, my lady. Iam afraid he dida’ 
deserve your bounty.” 

“Poor man! No doubt his sensibilities were 
blunted by the very weight of misery,” said the 
lady. 

And taking her little son by the hand, 
towards the carriage. 

Wilson opened the door, the Honourable Wharton 
Willoughby, her ladyship’s father, assisted her into 

carriage, and playfully tossed the future Sir 


rd after her, following himself—the door was 


she led him 


ge : disa :ppeared from. sig a 
man by the lowly grave watched it witha 

r smile, and then glanced down at the coin which 
ll Jay on the ground at his feet. 

“T have just two shillings in my pocket,” mut- 
red he, “and not the least prospect of another 
; and yet I am tempted to let that gol 1 lay 

by her grave, and be ground into its dust.” 

Then his voice grew low and stern. 

“Lady Fitzgerald! It is.a strange chance that it 
should be she, the first person. of the old days, that 
should chance upon.” 

And then went down to the grave again that 

ng eye. 
, my poor Lillian! Shall I let this woman's 
ltry kindness bribe me from the path of justice? 

1, youare wellavenged! This terrible anguish I 
suffer atones for the sorrows I helped to heap upon 

I never thought of this, never once, when I 

d myself to come back to ask your forgiveness, 

1 to atone as m uc has might be for the wrong I 
did you. Qh, black, black day! that I should come, 
and find yon here! And you wi iil not he arme, though 
J fall on my knees, and howl forth my despair and 
repentance. You cannot answer, though I implore 
but a single word, to say that you accept my v w of 
Testitulion. 

The low, hoarse voice was full of agonized despair, 
his hands were clenched tog ether, the drops of per- 
spir: ation stood on his forehead. 

*Too late! too late!” he groaned again. “I 
thought the only trouble was in geitiug back to 
England. To think how I have worked, and planned, 
and bided my time, mouth after month, only to get 
here at last and find her four years in her grave. 
Lillian, Lily Gaston, where are you? Look down 
upon me, and give me one drop of comfort in this 
bitter, bitter cup! Great heavens! to think of our 

t meeting. Oh, the biting taunts I flung to her, 

ild, furious curses I pour 1 out uj ¥ her! : 

eeven now the paling cheek, the wild, affrighte« 
Oh, the brutes we men can be! rer she an- 
red me never a word, only gave me that mute 
ook of angelic forgiveness, of tender reproach. Lily, 
Lily, have mercy now! I have come to see my 
own wickedness, my vile selfishness; I am con- 
sumed with remorse—and you are not here to forgive 

me. 

He fell down prone upon the grassy mound as he 

bl There was no one now 


” 


bed out the last word. 

ve him. A bright-eyed bird perched on the 

goyle of the church porch, turned its tiny 

ud chirruped. The boughs of the tree over- 

istled mournfully, otherwise there was pro- 
silence. 

» figure lay there, prone and motionless, half an 

tl man arose, staggered, rather, 

, pu his hat, pulled it over his fore- 

1, and walked slowly ie His path led him 

¢g nt of the Fitzgeralds. H 


? 
ea 


rare 


, by il eolente wauing light, 

cription on » latest stone. From that spot 
ok his last glance back towards the pauper’s 

« The Lord is merciful, and seeing my repentance 

I give me yet some work to do. If not, I will 

ck and serve out my time in Australi-,” he 

pid steps walked away from the 

He took 

a moment's hesitation, and ke pt 
At last, at a cluste 

‘ily the abode of Sombie 

iuricus pace, and seemed 


vemed familiar with the town. 
the paths without 
away irom ti gue stre 
Ww, Stone cot ore vider 
. he slackene d Lis 
rate. 
ler at which 1 had better try my luck ?” he 





questioned, uneasily. “If Jack Redburn is in these 
parts I would rather not fall in with him. He was 


| keen as a-brier always, and could see through any- 


thing. I am only afraid of Jack—and one other.” 
Accident decided him. 
At the cottage on the right hand the door opened, 
anda woman in a short petticoat and black quilted 
| jacket. came out. 


“Lily, Lily,” called she, shrilly, “come in this 


| minute. ” 


The loiterer caught his breath sharply. That 
name! Was it a sign to guide him? Unhesitatingly 
he turned his steps towards the door. 

“My good woman, Iam a poor wayfarer. I am 
tired and footsore; may I come in with your folks 
to-night? I have a bit left to pay my way, andam 
not quite a beggar.” 

The woman checked the hasty repulse rising to her 
lips. 

Milo was not indeed like a common beggar. There 
was a strange air of dignity about him which touched 
her curiosity, and Dame Higginson was not apt to 
forego the gratification of her curiosity. 

“ Well,”said she, in a tone between graciousness 
and gruffness, “you may come iu. It’s not much 
you are likely to get, anyhow.” 


And she bustled in before him and lit a candle, and, 


set it on the stout oak table, and then went to the 
fireplace and gave an emphatic stir to whatever 
preparation was simmering there in the kettle, The 
man sat down, looking around him with quiet but 
sagacious eyes. He kept his hat over his forehead, 
however. 

“T am something of a stranger,” he said. “I only 
touched English soil down at the port, two days ago, 
and I’ve walked all the way here since. . However, 
I’ve made the bearing out. Thisis Drayton, though 
it is changed since I knew anything about it.” 

“Yes, that is certainly true. Drayton it is,” re- 
turned Dame Higginson, eyeing him sharply. “Do 
you mean to say you belong in these parts ?” 

“Not exactly. I worked down below in the 
factory a little while. Is there a chance for me 
now ?” 

“ A chance to work like a slave, for half price, 
grumbled the woman. “All the sensible men are on 
a strike.” 

“I must get something to do, though the pay has 
to be » poor. “That” 8s my case, dame. I’m half famished 
now. 

And as if in heedlessness he put his hand into his 
and drew it out with the sovereign shining 
on the hard, horny palm. 

Dame Higginson’s gray eye sparkled and she 
bustled to the door, calling again, still more 
savagely : 

“Lily. Leil Gaston, if you don’t show yourself 
here with that bucket of water, I'll be out there 
pretty quick.” 

Her unknown guest started up at the name, a hot 
flush of red surging into his cheek. He turned his 
head to listen, his eyes gleaming almost fiercely as he 
heard a light, hurrying step coming along the plank 
walk. Fora moment it seemed to him some cold 
hand had seized upon his heart, stopping its very 
pulsation. This Lily Gaston who was coming, who— 
what was she ? 


pocket 


CHAPTER II. 


A err, a child, a babe almost, slender, fair, beau- 
tiful, but frail looking as the early spring flower, 
came tottering over the threshold, her little, slender 
fingers grasping the wire handle of the tin pail bill 
there were purple veins under the nails, her lips set 
together grimly in the effort required to hold the 
weight of 1 the water. 

Dame Higginson pushed her roughly, as she took 
the pail from her hand. 

“You lazy, good-for-nothing! You were long 
enough to have brought forty pails from the spring. * 

“T couldn’t help it. My side ached so,” pleaded 
the child, ina listless, dreary tone, conscious, evi- 
dently, of the uselessness of excuse of any sort. 

“ Side-ache! Yes, it isalwaysside-achenow! I’m 
not going to be a fool any longer. You don’t earn me 
your salt. I’ve ke pt you, all this time, thinking it 
meant something that talk of your mother’s about 
friends, and help coming; but I make sure now it 
was only the wild talk of a dying woman.” 

The child sat down, a grave, unchildlike patience 
on her little, pinched face, and put both thin little 
hands to her side. Inturning her head, she met the 
stranger’s eyes, and found them so full of tender com- 
passion, of wild, yearning love, tliat she started up 
trembling, an eager flush creeping over her face. 

Dame Higginson went out tothe other room for her 
pan of milk, and beckoning the girl to him, the man 
asked, alinost fiercely: 

“ Little one, was your mother that Lillian Gaston, 
who lies buried in the corner of the churchyard ?” 





“ Yes, sir,” stammered Lily, scarcely knowing whe- 
ther to be afraid or pleased. 

He caught her up in his arms, and kissed her 
fiercely and passionately. 

“ Are you happy here?” 
her down. 

The poor little thing only repeated the word, but 
the tone was more eloquent than many a lengthy 
speech. 

“Happy ?” echoed Lily, and choked down a sob. 

“ Would you goaway with me, who will love you 
and care for you, and do the very best for you, even 
though I am poor and miserable? You shall not 
work, and never, never, for your mother’s sake, hear 
anything but a loving word from me. Will you go, 
little Lily ?” 

“Oh, it will be too beautiful!” exclaimed tho 
child, her thin chest heaving. 

He bent dowm and kissed her again, this time in 
solemn gravity, and then lifted her to his knee, the 
child wondering what he meant when he murmured : 
4 a The Lord is merviful. He has set me a work to 

o.” 

Mrs. Higginson’s heavy step was heard approaching 
the door, and Lily made a frightened movement, 
attempting to slide down from her place, but thie 
stranger held her fast. The mistress of the house 
opened her eyes-to their fullest extent. 

“Well, I declare!” ejaculated she, setting down 
the pan of milk on the table,.and facing around. 

“Tam the nearest friend this child has left,” said 
the man, quietly. “Perhaps you heard her mother 
talk about a brother “ hers-away in foreign parts. 
Mebbe you've heard the mame of Gaston.” 

“Is that you?” 

“And I will relieve you of the care of the poor 
little thing. I will spare you the pain of sending 
her to the workhouse,” he went on, with a calm 
smile, 

“ And din’t I to have for all this time I 
have kept her?” + domandall the w roman, indignantly. 

“Tf I had the means, I should certainly endeavour 
to satisfy you, but as I came back poor, I must rest 
satisfied that you obtained pay from her mother in 
the commencement, and that lately you have got 
your remuneration out of the little creature’s ser- 
vice.” 

“ You are an impudent fellow!” exclaimed Dame 
Higginson, spitefully. ‘A great sight of pay I got 
from the mother, and she a-dying here on my hands.” 

A spasm of pain crossed the man’s face. He 
stretched out his hands to stop her words, as if they 
hurt him. 

“T tell you, woman, if you were kind to that angel, 
you will be rewarded.” 

“Rewarded!” said the dame, spitefully. “I should 
like to see the first sign of reward. And as to the 
angel part of it, if you're the young woman's brother, 
you ought to know it must be a fallen angel. Other 
folks, you see, can speak plain as well as you.” 

This man, who had assumed the name of Gaston, 
lifted up his head, while he still clutched the child to 
his broad breast, and as a blaze of righteous Indigna- 
tion kindled in the eyes, dilated the nostrils, and set 
the firm lips under the bushy moustache quivering, 
he showed what a face of power, and force, and by 
no means lacking manly beauty, it must have been, 
before the briny waters of misery and the foul mud 
of sin had stained and furrowed it. 

“ Woman!” said he, fiercely, “leave the past alone. 
I tell you, in the resurrection day, if you have done 
a good act towards that poor soul, you will cling 
to her white garments, and urge it as a saving grac 
to wash away the remembrance of your pitiful life 


demanded he, as he set 


‘of sin.’ 


Dame Higginson stared at him, and retreated 2 
little from her belligerent position. 

“ Kind! of course I was kind. Didn’t she stay 
here, and die here? And haven't I kept the child, 
for all you can say ; she has been no good to me,” 
Tora she. 

I shall be glad to believe it. If I was rich, I tell 
you I would empty my purse, though I know well 
enough you have got your pay as you went along. 
Now—well, I tell you what I will do, keep us here 
to-night, give usa good breakfast, and tie child must 
have a warm shawl, then we will go and leave you, 
and you shall have all I have got—this sovereign !” 

The woman stood a moment looking him over, 
from the weather-beaten face to the tattered gar- 
ments. 

“ Well,” said she, laconically, “itis a bargain,” and 
thereupon proceeded to set the table. 

Lily, snuggling close in tho loving embrace, 
looked out, and watched all with grave, attentive 

eyes. 

Once Dame Higginson gave.a low, contemptuous 
augh 

“ What a fool I have been!” she muttered. “I 
always thought some grandfather would spring up, 
and pay me well for hush-money.” 
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Gaston smiled grimly. I 
“ You didn’t expect a poor fellow like me, then.” 
“No, I didn’t, that’s 


good-natured laugh; for, after all, a sovereign in | ir 


these hard times was better than nothing, and to be | please heaven, I'll try to do it. I take 
my repentance is believed in, that this thing is put 


For Dame Higginson saw what Gaston was too in- | into my hands.” 


yid of the child. 


experienced to ‘disc »ver—that Lily was already a 
sick child, and would die speedily, unless she received | c 
careful and tender treatment. She consoled herself, 


the grand visions she had pictured. 

“ Well, take your supper,” said she. 
won't be home for an hour yet. He's gone 
the strike-meetings.” 

Gaston, as he assumed to be, pulled up hisja 
chair to the table, and carefully set little Lily |t 
beside him. He helped himself plentifully, and ate 
heartily, like one who had gone without food for 
alonger time than usual. But the 

w spoonfuls of the broth, more, it really seomed, to 
please her new friend, than to satisfy her own appe- | « 
tile, and pushed back the plate. 

“ Why, how now?” said he, 
ment. A bird would have pecked more than that. | t 
I'he broth is good. I hope my birdling isn’t dainty, | | 
because we shall not ‘be likely to find any g but | 1 
voarse fare.” t 

“Oh no; but I’m not hungry,” 
up in his face with a grateful smi 
happy, you kuow, in finding somebody 
vo me. 


of | t 


to one 








said Lily, looking 
“Tm so | « 


r who belongs | t 





“You can see that she hasn’t been starved,” ob- | k 
served Dame Higginson, dryly. g 
picture made by the glossy-coated animal, with his 
rich trappings, surmounted by the graceful figure of 
the rider. 
starved now—least of lips, 


Gaston looked down at the child, with a yearning 
in his eyes more hungry than his appetite for food 
had been. 

‘And she isn’t going to be 
all, in love.. Are you, L ily 2” 

Lily nestled her wee thin hand into his horny pa 
an d pres¢ ntly he had her r on his kuee 2 1, an he 

ent to sleep at last, with her head wed on his 
beedite 

The rough-looking man had a woman’s holy ten- | « 
derness in his eyes, as he looked down on'the pale 
and twice Dame Higginson, who had 
cleared the table and got out her knit saw a tear 
splash down, and shatter itself into fragments on tlie 
golden curls. She took her seat in the shade of the 
chimney-jamb, where her own face was in the 

hadow, but from whence she could watch the 
ger closely. 

He was grateful to her that she kept 

Lily’s breathing grew long and deep, his head 
aa lower and lower, and she could see, by the 
stern lines around the mouth, and the contracted 
brows, that his thoughts had travelled away, and 
were fierce and troubled. By-and-by he started, 

eming to feel, if he could not see, her eyes upon 
him. 

“T think I will put her down,” 
voice, guarded to spare startling the 
‘Where is her bed ?” 

“ Over in the bedroom,” replicd Dame Higginson, 
rising and taking up the candle to lead the way. 

It was a miserable husk mattress, laid upon the 
fl or. 

The man eyed it angrily, as he laid her down, and 
carefully tucked the coverlid around her, and then 
he muttered, bitterly: 

“Tt won't do to be complaining. I shall be thank- 
ful if I may make sure of giving her as good.” 

“ He’s a queer man. I can’t make him out,” said 
D ame Higginson, inwardly. 

“a think CH walk out a bit,’ 


” 








sleeping face, 








nee, and 





he said, in a low 
sleeper. 





*said he. “Howlong 
can I stays £ 
“Choose your own time, for that matter. It’s pa 
the usual hour for breaking up, so I reckon they’re 
| wing a-high time of it at the meetin’, and Bill 
won't be in till midnight. But I thought you'd been 
iramping all day, and wanted a chance to rest.” 
“T can't sit still, and I can’t goto sleep,” auswered 
“but I shan’t be long away.” 

He went out of the yard slowly, but once lost to 
sight of the cottage door, he increased his pa 
uutil finally it was-elmost a run. 

He tooka short cut through a stile and across thx 
common, and came out upon the ‘broad hi ghway, 
leaving the village behind him. He stopped ab- 
r uptly, when the rise of the hill brought him in view 
of a turreted roof and stately walls bright with 
shimmering lights, and drew his breath sharply, as 
though through clenched teeth. 

“So they are still astir at Poplar Reach. I knew I 
could not sleep to-night, until 1 had looked at it. I 
wonder what sort of a woman she is—this Lady Fitz- 
ld. I wish she had not given methat sovereign, 
ough heaven only knows what I should have done 
without it. Two shillings would hardly have won 








some way. 
a fact,” she returned, with a | to that cottage, which put her there at the door call- 





“My man | he 


child tasted a | we 
soming round the bend. 


noticing the move- |G 
the lodge garden, unmindful t! 


spectful salutation, 


years have slipped over him lightly. He has had no 


troubles, no privations, no suffering. Oh, the doubl 


and found the stout wooden hilt of a da; 
never left his person night or day. 


stran- | and then he shuddered, and looked up piteously into 
the starry sky. 


day to-morrow for 


won’t doubt but Providence would have led me 
It was Providence itself which sent me 


ig that name, which showed me my work, and, 
it as a signthat | t 


5 
He paused, for there were even footfalls of a horse 
oming swiftly up the road behind him. As it came 
are r, the rider whistled a strain of a gay 





d, and turned his head to listen. The] v 
ntered by, and then the man leaped over the | 1 
», and, running across the park, Gaston mut-| ¥ 
red, hoarsely : 

“T must get tothe lodge-gate first. 


urer start« 





There will be | t 
light there, and I must see his face. 
hat man’s face 

The park had grown up, and some paths were | ¢ 
losed up, and others had been opened, since his feet 


Suppressing as best he might his panting breath, 
ton shrauk back into the hedge which bordered 


iat the pric 


ished across his face. His hands were clenched, 








wo coals of fire. 

On came the rider, still whistling. The lodge- 
loor opened; the keeper came out, standing there in 
he full blaze of the light, his gray head bent in are- 
which the gentleman acknow- 
dged by a careless, good-natured smile. The warm 
rlow gavealso to the unsuspected gazer’s eyes the 






handsome face, the red 
under the daintily-curled moust che, a smile, 
» bright blue eyes sunny and cheery as a child's, 
th > complexion fair and smooth as a girl's 

“ Unchanged !” fiercely ejaculated Gaston. 


He saw the gay, 


“ The 


lyed villain! Will the heavens always be blind and 
leaf to his guilt?” 

Half-unconsciously, his hand crept under his blouse, 
reer th ut 
His eyes rolled 
1 burnt like those of a wild aniimal. 

“Oh, for my revenge!” cried his heart, fiercely ; 


“ Good-night, Mark. I think we'll have a glorious 
our excursion. You say Lady 
Fitzgerald has no company this evening?” said the 
rider. 
“ Nc , sir. 
to-night.” 
And the horse bounded on up the gravelled avenue, 
and the gate-keeper bowed and returned into the 
lodge, and all was darkness Again, as the door closed 
after him. 
Gaston crept out from the hedge, and stood a 
moment considering. 
“JT must see what he is up to, if it costs ‘mea dis- 
covery. There used to be a way to get up to the 
balcony, where those lights are shining, and half the 
time the curtains are left up. Il try it.” 
And with this decision, he cautiously edged his 
way back, and was soon on the avenue side of the 
he dge. 
In the bustle and noise of the servants taking the 
visitor’s horse around to the stable, he cheated the 
watchful ear of the great mastiff chained at the end 
of the avenue, and skulking under the trees, and 
slipping behind trellis and pillar, treading like a cat, 
he made his way to the desired post, pulling around 
him the great festoon of vine which trailed its luxu- 
riant growth down the pillar. Yes, one side of the 
damask curtain was looped away, and he could see 
plainly the luxurious room within—velvet carpet, 
damask chairs, silken hangings, plate glass, gilding, 
pictures—all the costly and elegant furnishing re- 
quired for such a palatial home. 
The sight stung: himas he glowered down upon it. 
Full in the soft lustre flung from an astral lamp 
sat the mistress of the house, and on the sofa beside 
her was the little Sir Richard, their hands clasped in 
a playful caress. 
The glowering eyes without marked every little 
letail in the dress of each ;'the lustre of the lady’s 
silken robe, the fleecy lightness of the lace encir- 
cling the fair throat and ivory-white wrists, the 
glimmer of the diamond shining out from its jot set- 
ting in brooch and earring—all these he saw; but 
most fiercely and angrily he noted the costly texture 
of the velvet jacket the boy wore, the sheen of the 
gold buttons, the silken stockings, the dainty, shoe 
with its gem-set buckle, the ripg on the finger, the 


No one has gone through the gateway 

















dainty care! 
a cottage floor, a beggar at that!” 


a desperate, deadly malignity, 
scene, similing, elegant, graceful, 
was. 


opera. At | her fair 


therefore, by the reflection that she was really get- almost the first note of the peculiarly clear tone, the | first time now, 


ting a good bargain, though by no means equalling | w 


fore his queen, made 


», p 


you little 
me a thought, you say, ‘ That poor dupe is safely out 
kly branches | of my way. 


yes looked out from the embowering green like |-in the 





“Ay!” muttered he, inwardly, “ fine surroundings, 
And Lily lies on the husk mattress on 
Even while he gazed, he saw the door open, and 
he one man in the world whom he hated with such 
come in upon the 
as he always 


Lady Fitzgerald rose to receive him, extending 
hand graciously. Gaston realized, for the 
that she was a grandly beautiful 
voman. The visitor showed plainly by his manner 
iis admiration and respect. He bowed over the 
white hand with all the empressement of a courtier be- 
some short speech, and then 
catching him up in his arms and 


urned to the child, 


face. I must sec | kissing him tenderly, and then put him down, witha 


= p wrcel tied with ribbons newly thrust into the 
agor hands. 
% So, so, Anson 


Wharncliffe, I know your plans 


e familiar with the place; but he managed to nw exulted the greedy gazer. “ You mean to win 
uch the lodge, while yet the cantering hoofs were | 2 beautiful wife, and a rich inheritance, both at once. 





bided your time for naught. Ho, ho! 
If you give 


You Sioa not 
dream who is on your track, 


Australia holds him fast. It was a 
lucky pinch I set the law to hold. ‘I'wo are safe 
grave, and Botany Bay keeps the other. 





And my path is clear.’ That is what you are say- 
ing, Anson Wharncliffe. Ho, ho! it is not in vain I 
have wormed my way out of bonds! Iam on your 


» stood there, glaring in upon the pretty picture 
made—the beautiful woman of rank, the deli- 
“ reared and tenderly petted child of aristo- 
cracy, and that elegant man of the world clustered 
in a group, with these luxurious surroundings. He 
saw their smiling glances, their merry gestures, and 
now and then the soft ripple of laughter came out to 
him. 

Gaston could not endure it any longer. Grinding 
lown something very like an oath, he dropped noise- 
lessly from his perch, skirting the lawn, leaped over 
the hedge, and found himself again in the gloom of 
the thickly-wooded park. 

“ My work must be done within easy reach of this 
place; that is certain,” muttered he, as he plunged 
onward. “ And with these two strong hands it ought 
t to be so hard to findit. I must earn enough to 
take care of Lily, and to save up a little to help me to 
a lawyer. I can do myself with acrust. It’s a lucky 
thing I managed to get here in warm weather.’ 

The baying of a dog warned him to tread more 
cautiously, and as soon as he could he cleared the 
fence, and took to the highway again. 

Dame Higginson was just peering out of her door 
to see what had become of him, as he came into the 
yard. 

“T’vo been taking a look about. That’s a grand 
place over the other way. Who owns it now—the 
same Sir Richard Fitzgerald ?” 

“Sir Richard? Bless your soul! Sir Richard has 
been dead these six years. Lady Fitzgerald is there, 
and the little Sir Richard.” 

“Then great folks die, as well as common ones 
And her ladyship hasn’t married 2” 

“No, not yet. Though everybody thinks it wil 
be the next thing. What Mr. Wharncliife is hang 
ing about in a suspicious fashion, and she’s cer- 
tainly shown him more favour than she has given to 
any one else.” 

** What sort of a woman is she ? 
Dame Higginson laughed. 
“What sort of a woman, indeed! It’s lucky her 
father, the Hon. Mr. Willoughby, dou’t hear you. 
I can tell you one thing ;sheis proud and haughty. 
For the rest, she is kind and good.” 

“Tho child is still asleep, isn’t she?” he asked 

again, as they entered the house. 
And taking the candle, he went into the bedroom, 
and stocd full ten minutes, looking down at the pale 
little face of the sleeper. The fierce look faded ou 
from hisown. She 








” 


looked so sweet and innoc 
and—if he could only have seen it—so very frail. A 
tear dropped from his eye as he stooped to caress the 
gol de n curls. 

She is as pretty, full as pretty, as the heir in his 
ve lye stand gold,” muttered he; and smiling softly, 
wont. back and stretched himself on the woodén 
settle, and when Bill Higginson came-home he was 
sound asleep, and tne dame was at liberty to tell her 
story without fear of his interpolations. 

(To be continued.) 





Frencn Conscrirtion.—The proposed reform 
in French military law in its bearing upon foreigners 
is discussed.’ The effect of this new law, which 
Marshal Niel tells us is under consideration, may be 
briefly stated. The present Earl Granville was born 








Dame Higginson’s good will, that is positive, though 
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in France. Supposing his lordship to have a son 
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born in France also, he would be compelled, accord- 
ing to the letter of the law, to serve personally in 
the French army or find a substitute. But take the 
case of Brown, Jones, or Robinson. Let us suppose 
Jones to be born in France, to be settled, and married 
there, and have children. Well, according to the 
measure under consideration, his sons, when they 
reach their twentieth year, will be “drawn” for the 
conscription, and if they do not appear when sum- 
moned they will be treated as deserters; they will 
no longer be free to marry without producing a 
certificate that they have “satisfied the require- 
ments of the law on recruitment.” and, in short, 
they will be liable to all the drawbacks which attend 
the proud position of a citoyen Frangais. 


NUMBER OF EGGS IN ONE COD ROE. 

By the kindness of Mr. George Smithers, fish- 
monger, of 1, Duke-street, London Bridge, I have 
received the roe ofacod. It is the largest mass of 
roe I ever saw, weighing no less than seven pounds 
snd three-quarters. It somewhat resembles two 
monster hazel nuts placed side by side. Having 
made a cast of it, now in my Museum, I set to work 
to calculate the total number of ova. I first cut off 
t portion which weighed two grains ; I then dropped 
it suddenly in boiling salt water, which had the 
‘fect, after a few minutes’ further boiling, of,solidi- 
fying the semi-fluid albumen of the minute ova. 
The eggs, having thus become separated one from 
the other, could easily be distributed in a large 
lish with’ a little water in it. The water being 
run off, it became an easy task to count them. 
his process was repeated twice to prevent mis- 
takes. In one lot of two grains there were 278 
‘gs, inthe second two grains 283 eggs, the average, 
therefore, is 140 eggs to the grain. This gives 
51,320 eggs to the ounce. So that in the whole 
mass of this one cod roe, allowing three-quarters of 
a pound for skin, membrane, &c., there were no less 
than six millions eight hundred and sixty-seven 
thousand eight hundred and forty eggs, or more 
than double the population of London! 

When fish were created we learn that they were 
thus commanded, “ Be fruitful and multiply, and fill 
the waters of the seas.” The divine edict is still 
being obeyed in a@ most wondrous manner. It 
would also appear that at the very earliest periods 
of man’s history the multiplication of fishes was 
used as a symbol of the future prosperity of nations. 
When Jacob blessed the sons of Joseph, he said, 
“Let them grow into a multitude ;” the margin adds: 
“Heb., As fishes do increase.” This use of fish as 
@ symbol in the earliest pages of the history of the 
human race is too remarkable to be passed over. 

FRANK BUCKLAND. 
_ 


AN unbroken railway communication is now open 
from the Atlantic seaboard to the Rocky Mountains, 
1 distance of more than 2,000 miles. The line passes 
over the Mississippi and Missouri rivers on bridges 
~—at Rock Island on the former, and at Omaha on 
the latter—so that, if necessary, the entire journey 
can be performed in the same carriages. 

Tur Wellington Clock Tower at London Bridge 
has been purchased by a wealthy gentleman resident 
in the Isle of Wight, and as the materials are taken 
down, each separate portion is carefully numbered, 
with a view to the re-erection of the structure on 
the lawn in front of his residence near the Needles, 
where it is expected that it will form a prominent 
landmark as well as a great ornament to the grounds. 
"he cost of material, removal, and reconstruction is 
estimated at 700 guineas. 

Royat ALBERT Hatt oF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
Souta KenstncTton.—We learn that the plans of 
Mr. Wilson W. Phipson, C.E., have been selected 
for the ventilation and warming of the Albert Hall. 
To give an idea of the magnitude of the building, 
tho heating apparatus for the hall alone will be com- 
posed of more than 27,000 ft. of 4-in. hot-water pipe, 
arranged in coils, under the arena, galleries, and 
lower corridor, the fresh air from the outside being 
distributed amongst them by means of two fans, 6 ft. 
ia diameter. 

Ar Sr Txomas.—“ Masts and spars, boilers 
aud funnels, cordage and ribs of ships, were starting 
out of the waves on every side. On the shore half- 
u-dozen large brigs and schooners were turned com- 
pletely bottom upwards, like children’s toys. There 
was not a leaf left on a tree; the cocoa-palms were 
twisted into ropes; the houses seemed roofless, and 
fragments of wood and stone were scattered over all 
the hills. But worse, far worse, were the dead bodies, 
floating in every direction, and thrown up on the 
beach by every*successive wave. Some mutilated 
by sharks; some swollen and horrible-looking, but 
vthecs calu and peaceful, as if they had died in 


prayer. One lady, with her arms crossed on her 
breast, floated past the ship as we entered the har- 
bour ; and her face wore so happy an expression that 
one felt that, for her, death had had no bitterness. 
We landed at the broken wharf, aud as our boat was 
beached, no less than thirteen bodies were washed 
up on the shore.”"—Two Months in the West Indies, 
by Lady Herbert. 


JENNETTE ALISON. 


a 
CHAPTER XXIIL 


Tue sheriff and those who stood around watch- 
ing the effect, beheld this result with amazement. 

“Tt’s clear enough now,” said the sheriff, as he 
satisfied himself that the keeper lay perfectly un- 
conscious ; “it is clear enough now that this bottle 
contains some active volatile essence which pro- 
duces insensibility. He says he took it from the 
strawberry girl. There is no doubt that she was a 
party in abetting the. escape, and this carpenter 
another concerned init. Throw water in his face 
and bring him to.” 

After some difficulty the keeper was restored to 
animation and consciousness. 

“ Did it make me sleep, friends?” he asked, as he 
gazed around him. 

“ Yes, you have been like a dead man,” answered 
the sheriff. “It is easily explained now how you 
happened to suffer yourself to be bound. The success 
of this experiment has saved you from arrest. You 
have been the victim of a deep-laid plot.” 

“ Thank heaven, then, that I am not so much to 
be censured,” he answered, with looks of great re- 
lief. “The little minx, when she handed me the 
bottle, asked me so innocently to tell her what its 
odour was, for she had found it in the strect. I see 
clearly that it was a plot.” 

“Let every search and inquiry be made for this 
strawberry girl and the carpenter,” said the sheriff 
to two of his officials. ‘“ Describe the girl.” 

“She was as pretty a figure as one would wish to 
see anywhere, about seventeen, with fine dark eyes, 
a pretty rosy mouth, and beautiful brown hair.” 

“Do you think she was really a strawberry-girl ?” 

“She had a basket of strawberries, which you see 
are here now. She left them, basket and all, and I 
had not paid her.” 

“This confirms my suspicions. Let me see the 
basket. It is a regular strawberry-basket indeed, 
and has had use. But nevertheless, it is my 
opinion from your description, that this strawberry 
girl was acting a part. At any rate she was a party 
to the conspiracy. Well, Collins,” cried the sheriff 
to the head constable, who then came in, “ any tid- 
ings of the fugitive?” 

“ Nothing certain, sir. I tearn that two men on 
horseback were seen riding at full speed down 
C—— Street into B~. Street, where the watch- 
man says they passed him swiftly, and the moment 
afterwards he heard the alarum bell ring out.” 

“ This looks suspicious. Horses may have becn 
ready for the prisoner to escape on,” said the 
sheriff. “Send mounted men at once on their 
track.” 

“T have despatched Hayley and Barnes, sir.” 

“You have done well. No better men could have 
been selected. Where did you get horses?” 

“ At the nearest livery stable.” 

“ We should have horse-police. I have before this 
shown the town the necessity of it. Foot-police is 
almost inefficient.” 

“ But I have more to add, sir. The two horsemen 
had not passed into H—— Street, and more than 
got out of sight, before a hackney coach made its 
appearance from C—— Street, and then turning 
into S—— Street, went at full speed.” 

“This is news. The prisoner was either in the 
carriage or on one of the horses,” cried the sheriff. 
“ Which policeman saw the carriage ?” 

“ Number 18.” 

“Did he recognize it ?” 

“No,sir. Butthe alarum bell then pealing out, 
and hearing the rattle sprung in the direction of the 
prison, he suspected the carriage and gave chase ; 
but finding he had no chance of overtaking it, he 
returned to his post.” 

“ He should have followed till he came up with it,” 
answered the sheriff. “But neither horses nor 
coach can get out of the place unobserved, thanks 
to our bridge-girdled town. Send men to every 
bridge and to the neck.” 

“I did this before coming here to report,” an- 
swered the chief of the police ; “and I instructed the 
man who first struck upon their track to follow it 
up, despatching a messenger to me informing me of 
the direction.” 

“ You have done everything that could be done, 





sir; your promptness does you credit. We ought 


soon to hear from one or the other of the points 
Here comes a man mounted,” he exclaimed, as a 
person rode up quickly, and drew rein at the door. 
“What is the news, Darby ?” 

‘Neither coach, nor saddle horse, has crossed 
the bridge to-night, the toll keeper says. I left 
orders with him to stop any that should try to pass.” 

While he was speaking a second officer galloped 
up, his horse foaming. 

“ Nothing like coach or mounted men have left the 
town by the mill dam passage, captain,” he reported, 
as he touched his cap to the chief of police. 

“ Here comes another messenger,” said the head of 
the police, as a third horseman rode up to the door of 
the prison. “ Well, what news?” 

“Nothing has been seen of a coach of any kind, 
nor of men on horseback. No one has passed, even 
on foot, except those well known.” 

“We have now only to hear from the neck,” said 
the sheriff. “Those horsemen and the coach must 
have gone somewhere, and must be traced to thir 
stopping-point.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Leavine the chief of police and his officers to 
follow up their search for the fugitives, we will re- 
turn to the little shallop. Favoured by a fresh 
breeze, which blew in a favourable direction, the 
light vessel went bounding away down the harbour, 
like a bird escaped from its prison. All was joy and 
congratulution on board. Each moment separated 
them farther and farther from pursuit and danger. 
Thirty minutes after leaving the pier they passed 
the castle, whose frowning walls rose high above 
their heads. 

They could hear the sentry’s call of “all’s well,” 
and the tramp of the relief guard as it went its 
rounds. When Hugh saw the castle astern he 
breathed more freely. 

“You are now safe, father,” he said, interrupting 
Gordon, who was just relating his narrative of the 
plan pursued towards effecting hisescape. “We are 
a league from the town, and no one will think of 
pursuing us by water.” 

“Tfeel safe. Iam full of gratitude to you, my 
son, and to Lieutenant Kays and this fair maiden, 
and to all who have aided me. I am just beginning 
to realize my safety. Having made up my mind to 
die, it is hard to believe.that I am really rescued 
from the horrible death which menaced me, and from 
which there seemed no reprieve by human means. 
The transition from a state of horror to one of peace 
and security overwhelms me.” 

“ The town is quiet,” said the captain. 

“We can’t hear the bells at this distance,” said 
Gordon. “I have no doubt the most vigorous exer- 
tions will be made to recover you, colonel. You are 
a prisoner of distinction, and under the peculiar 
circumstances, every effort will be made to recapture 
you.” 

“That I well know,” said Hugh, gloomily, yet 
resolutely. “Whoever retakes my father will have 
to fight for him. But I do not fear pursuit.” 

Captain Alison was seated aft upon the taffrail, 
while the colonel reclined upon a seat opposite, for his 
long imprisonment, and his hard ride to the pier, had 
almost overcome his physical strength. Near the 
colonel, on another seat, sat Gordon, with Jennette 
by his side, her hand fondly held in his. Hugh 
stood amidst this group at the helm, steering the 
shallop, and giving from time to time orders to the 
crew. Tom seemed to be in his element, and took 
charge of the mainsheet, prompt to obey the slightest 
sound of the young hélmsman’s voice. Forward 
were the old man and two boys, who constituted the 
remainder of the shallop’s crew. 

The wind blew fresh, and drove the swiftly sail- 
ing craft along at the rate of eight miles an hour. As 
they passed island after island, their confidence in 
their security from pursuit increased. 

“TI do not apprehend any pursuit now,” said Gor- 
don, in allusion to the remark made by tis friend, 
“ but it is likely that if they do pursue, it will be by 
water.” 

“ They will not suppose carriage or horses left the 
town by water,” answered Hugh. 

“No; but the watchman who followed us to tho 
wharf will of course report, that those who came in 
the coach and upon the horses took boat.” 

“TI did not think of that,” hé answered. “Ease 
off that fore-sheet a little. A small puli upon tlic 
main halyards, Tom. The gaft dips a little.” 

These and other directions showed Jennette that 
he feared pursuit still. She felt alarmed at the 
thought, for her lover was involved in the peril of a 
rescue. Of her own danger she did not once think. 
Her fears were for the colonel and Gordon. 

“Do you think we may yet be pursued ?” she asked, 
in anundertone. “ Lieutenant Ogilvie seems to look 





anxious.” 
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“It is possible, dear Jennette. The watchmen 
will of course direct the police how to follow; for 
they will not question but that the party they saw 
drive down the wharf, and sail away in such a hurry, 
contains in its number the escaped prisoner. But do 
uot be alarmed, Jennette. We have so much the 
start of all pursuers that we have nothing to fear.” 

“TI do not fear for myself, but for Colonel Ogil- 
vie, and for you. I am not thinking of my own 
danger.” 

“T well know that, noble Jennette. 
in safety.” 

“What is your future plan? Which course do 
you steer after getting outside?” asked Captain 
Alison. 

“My plan was to sail direct for Nova Scotia, if I 
had come on board the shallop only with my father,” 
answered Hugh. “But I have no power to take you 
with me, with your daughter and Gordon. Indeed 
Tam not provisioned for so large an accession, nor 
indeed are there fitting accommodations for Miss 
Alison.” 

“You can touch at G—— and leave us,” said 
Gordon. “We can easily find some conveyance 
back.’ 

“That will be the best plan. With this wind we 
shall be off G—— by four o’clock in the morning. 
I can run into the harbour, and leave you at the first 
pier in the town, and by sunrise be a league at sea 
again.” 

“Tam glad that you can do this, my son,” an- 
swered Colonel Ogilvie; “for I have been in great 
distress touching the presence of my friends with 
me. I would rather have remained in prison 
than involve them in my fate, should we be over- 
taken. If it were possible, Hugh, I wish you could 
land them at some nearer point.” 

“T cannot, dear father, it is but thirty miles. They 
can return to the town without suspicion.” 

“T am glad no suspicion can rest upon them.” 

“Tt cannot, as we have not been seen in our proper 
characters. Jennette was disguised as a strawberry 
girl, and, being naturally pale, was highly rouged, 
while I was not seen at all. As to the captain he 
remained at home, and only got into the shallop in 
the hurry of our departure, lest he should be 
questioned too closely if he remained.” 

“ And also to accompany my dear child,” added 
the captain with a smile. “ I would not have let her 
go alone with you into this danger.” 

“We have now the lights abeam, Gordon,” said 
Hugh. 

“We shall soon be dancing on the waves of the 
open sea as free as they.” 

“Let me take the helm, Hugh,” said his friend. 
“You must be weary.” 

“Weary, with my father safe? Oh no. But you 
may relieve me for a while, Gordon. I wish to take 
your seat and thank Miss Alison for the part she has 
taken in this night’s affair. Never,” he added, as he 
resigned the helm to his friend, “never was so 
much self-possession shown, as Miss Jennette exhi- 
bited during the trying time she was talking with 
the keeper. She had the most perfect command of 
her countenance and voice, and conducted her part 
so bewitchingly, that I am not surprised that the 
keeper was captivated. But I think he will take 
care how he tries to get up an admiration again for 
a pretty strawberry girl, To your courage and 
presence of mind, Miss Alison, all our success is 
owing,” he added, with grateful enthusiasm. 

“For this I am most thankful,” responded 
Jennette. 

“It makes me proud of my child,” said the 
captain, with emotion. 

“She is very dear to us all,” said the colonel. 
“From this time I shall feel towards her as to a 
daughter.” 

*T should like to know how the keeper felt when 
he came to himself,” said Gordon. 

“Perhaps your potion was so powerful he sleeps 
yet,” said Hugh. 

“No, or the alarm would not have been given.” 

“True, true.” 

“A taut haul on the fore halyards,” said Gordon 
to the old seaman forward. “That will do. Now 
haul aft the jib-sheet all it will bear. We must 
lay close to the wind with it from this quarter, now 
we are laying our course for G——.” 

“Then we aro fairly out of the harbour,” cried the 
colonel. 

“ Yes, father, and are now stretching our way for 

caine OO 


But we are 


‘i Then I havo reason to pour out my heart in 
gratitude to you and heaven. I now feel that I am 
in safety.” 

“Tn three days we can reach where the laws cannot 
reach you.” ; 

“ Alas! I shall enjoy liberty and life there, my 
friends, it is true ; but what do I leave behind me in 


The consciousness of innocence in heart of the act of 
my hand alone can make life endurable. In the 
sight of heaven I know that I am acquitted—I know 
that the deed I was engaged in, when I unfortunately 
shot the driver, was an honest and good one.” 

“No one doubts it, sir,” answered Captain Alison, 
between whom and the colonel there had been a re- 
newal and revival of their former acquaintance. 
“ By-and-by the world will do you justice. None of 
your friends believe that you had any other motive 
than an honourable one in view, in stopping the 
mail bags. But it is a pity it was done.” 

“T regret it now. It would have been better the 
young man’s fortune should have been lost to him, 
than that ruin and disgrace should fall upon me and 
mine. But I could not foresee this,” added the colonel 
sighing. 

“Where is this base lawyer, sir, whose villany 
caused you all the wrong you have suffered?” asked 
the captain. 

“ He is still, I doubt not, practising his rognery.” 
“But you saved the estates ?” observed the captain 
interrogatively. 

“ Yes, and this is some satisfaction.” 

“But he has proved unworthy of all that has been 
done for him,” said Hugh, indignantly. “When he 
heard that my father was arrested and thrown into 
prison, he at once, without communicating with him, 
made an application to the Probate Court to have a 
change of guardians. And though my father wrote 
to him, saying that he wished to see him, he paid no 
attention to his request, and even returned his letter 
to him.” 

“Doubtless a young man, proud and selfish, with 
but a shallow mind,” said the captain. 

“ No, on the contrary, a young man of fine intel- 
lect,” said the colonel, “though he was proud, but I 
thought only enough so, till he cast me off as soon 
as he thought I had degraded him. Well, I do not 
blame him. All the world did the same. Ap- 
pearances were against me.” 

“But did he not understand that you incurred 
your ruin by an effort in his behalf?” asked Gordon 
earnestly. 

“No. Idid not tell him. I should thereby have 
made known to him the charge made by Parchnip of 
illegitimacy, which would have been a terrible blow 
tohim. Though not true, it would have preyed 
upon his mind. 

“ And you did not then bring in that plea in de- 
fence at your trial?” cried the captain, with sur- 
rise. 

“No. I merely told my counsel that I had stopped 
the mail, to obtain from it a parcel that involved the 
ruin of the happiness of others ; that my unfortunate 
encounter with the driver was purely accidental. 
This was sufficient, for the other particulars would pot 
have availed me more.” 

“Not unless the court had compelled Parchnip to 
state on oath that he had put such a parcel into the 
mail, and intended to use it to the injury of the hoir ; 
but of course,” added the captain, “he could not 
have been made to do this.” 

“No one who has ever known you,” said Gor- 
don, “doubts your uprightness of intention, Colonel 
Ogilvie, in that unhappy affair. You were not so 
much tried for highway robbery, of which nobody 
believed you guilty in intention, as for the death of 
the coachman.” 

“Yes, yes, I know that. Poor fellow! I would 
that I could recall that hour. He would not have 
fallen, had he not turned my pistol in the struggle 
upon himself. I did not fire. The weapon went off 
in my hands. But I shall never forget it. His 
blood is upon my head.” 

As he spoke he dropped his face into his hands, 
and seemed absorbed in grief. 

“What is the name of this young heir, lieu- 
tenant Ogilvie?” asked the captain. ° 

“Heber Deforrest. He is now in London, I be- 
lieve, for he has left college and come into possession 
of his large fortune.” 

“He should be informed that Colonel Ogilvie suf- 
fered all he has done for his sake,” said the captain, 
warmly. “ You should tell him.” 

“Not I,” he answered, haughtily. 
meet it shall be as foes.” 

“Nay, my son ¥ 

“Nay, my father, not one word. 
and I never meet as friends.” 

“T have a great fancy to see this Parchnip,” said 
Gordon, after a few moments’ silence, during which 
only the dash of waters about the low sides of the 
shallop reached their ears. “I would like to meet 
him, if only to see what sort of a complexioned vil- 
lain he is.” 

“We may both one day have this privilege,” an- 
swered Hugh. 

“What is that ahead?” cried Colonel Ogilvie, 
quickly, as a large dark object loomed up in their 


? 


“When we 





Heber Deforrest 





by native land? The name and infamy of a felon! 


“It is a ship. 
Gordon. 

“Keep her away sharp, Gordon,” cried his friend. 
“ She is standing right dead against us.” 

“I will clear her,” answered Gordon, as he put the 
helm hard up. 

The next moment the lofty column of spars and 
canvass passed them with a majestic uplifting of its 
bows upon the ocean swell, and the shallop was al- 
most lost in its magnitude as it flew by. In a few 
seconds afterwards the tall ship was lest in the 
darkness and distance astern. Jennette had never 
been out to sea before. She looked around her, but 
no land was visible. The great breadth of the starry 
skies above her head, and the dark boundless ocean 
around her, filled her soul with awe, and she held 
firmly the hand of her lover, trembling at her nothing- 
ness in that vastness of space, amid which she seemed 
to be suspended ; for stars were as numerous in the 
sea beneath as in the sky above, and all seemed to be 
as the firmament above her. 


I see it plainly now,” responded 





CHAPTER XXV. 


TuE report of the several messengers sent by the 
chief-of-police to the several avenues which led from 
the town, led him to suspect that the prisoner who 
had made his escape in such an extraordinary man- 
ner was concealed in the city. 

“That is my opinion, also,” said the sheriff. “I 
shall have the strictest search made, besides offer- 
ing a reward of one thousand pounds for his ar- 
rest.” 

“To which,” added the keeper, “I° will add a 
hundred. ‘This sum ought to bring him out if any 
one has him concealed. But who have we here?” 
“It is Collins,” answered the sheriff, as a mon 
came riding up at full speed, and threw himself from 
his horse, as if the bearer of important intelligence 
“ What now?” 

“The carriage has been traced to the pier 
and also the two horses,” answered the officer, almost 
breathless with riding, and eagerness to make known 
the burden of his news. 

“ Well, and from the pier ?” quickly demanded the 
impatient sheriff. 

“ At the wharf they embarked in a small schooner, 
and sailed swifffy down the harbour.” 

“How do you know this?” 

“Two watchmen saw the mounted men ride at 
full speed down the wharf, followed by a car- 
riage. Hearing the alarm bell at the same moment 
they suspected something wrong and hastened after 
them. By the time they reached the end of the 
wharf, the persons who had ridden the horses had 
sprung from them and got on board the shallop, and 
those who were in the carriage also got on board, 
and out of reach.” 

“This is strange news. Was the cabman ar- 
rested ?” demanded the sheriff. 

“Yes, and is in custody. But he declares he 
knows nothing about his ‘fares.’ That he was hire« 
to drive down there by a man with a female in h 
charge.” 

“He must be examined closely. 
horses ?” 

“They prove to belong tothe livery stable in —— 
street.” 

“This must be looked into. 
pursuit, Mr. Chief-of-police.” 
“We can pursue in the revenue cutter,” eagerly 
responded the chief-of-police. “I will go at once to 
the custom-house officer, and get authority, and meet 

you at the head of the wharf.” 

“Let there be no delay ; I will ride there at once 
with such officials as I think may be required. 
Collins, you should have brought the watchmen with 

ou.” 
“ They refused to leave their beat till they got per- 
mission from the captain of the watch.” 

“Very well. I will ride round there with yon as 
we go down, and see them. I wish to get a descrip- 
tion of the shallop.” 

“ They said it was like a fishing schooner, and two 
masts.” 

“T will see them myself. These fugitives will 
have not more than half an hour the start of us, if 
the cutter gets speedily under weigh. Come, and you, 
Mr. Keeper, take care none of the rest of your priso- 
ners escape. I shall do my best to bring this one 
back again.” 

“T hope you will, sir.” 

“You must also try and overcome your love for 
strawberries.” 

“T shall hate them like poison, sir, ever afier 
this.” 

“ And pretty faces.” 

“Shall be my abomiuation.” 

“ And smelling-bottles.” 

“T shall be as much afraid of them as of a blunder- 





And the saddle- 


Now what say you for 





course. 


buss.” 
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“I hope so. Now good night. 
and keep all close, 
away, followed’by several of his attendants. 


“ Keep all close! 


has been an unlucky night for me. 


tles. 

upon me-with her demure face. 

under lock.and key, I'll rate her most roundly. This 
comes of baing sociable. I may yet get into trouble 
by it. The governor may look upon it with a dif- 

ferent eye from what the oflicerdoes. I fear me I’il 

be discharged for this night’s work, if they don’t catch 

him. And I was tied, too, with the very cord he 
was to be hanged with. Well, I pray that 1 may see 
him swinging by it yet. I will go now, and see that 
each of my prisoners are safe. Bring the light along, 

Riggs,” he called to the under-keeper, as he left the 

lodge on his tour of inspection. 

The sheriff and -his party, accompanied by the 
chief-of-police, proceeded with all haste to the quarter 
of the town where the carriage had stopped; and 
from the watchman obtained a description, so far as 
could be given, of an object seen in the obscurity of 
night, of the shallop. The cabman could throw 
no light upon the persons. He could only say that 
he had been hired at such a time, by such a person, 
dressed soand'so, and in driving away so fast, he had 
only obeyed the orders of those on horseback: he 
knew nothing, and could say nothing more. 

“ The-fact is,” said the officer, as he rode away 
by the side of the chief-of-police, “the whole has 
been a deep-laid and most successful plot. Even the 
very vessel to carry the prisoner off was provided 
by his friends.” 

“No doubt the young girl who was brought to the 
carriage was the strawberry girl,” said the chief-of- 
police. 

“This is very clear. But who it was with her 
can’t be even guessed by the cabman’s description, 
There is no doubt but that the fellow is innocent 
of any knowledge of the object of his fare; for it is 
not likely, in so important a matter, they would take 
him into their confidence. We must now see the 
owner of the stable, and know who hired his 
horses.” 

Upon reaching the stable they learned from the 
proprietor that a young gentleman, whom he had 
seen once or twice before, but whose name he 
did not know, had ordered them in the morning to 
be in readiness at seven in the evening. 

“ And he did not come for them himself?” 

“No; he sent a servant, who took them away by 
his orders. I was not in at the time; and they were 
delivered by the hostler, as I gave him instructions to 
when the y should be 
And you have no idea who the person was?” 
« None in the least.” 

‘Where is your hostler?” 


sent for.’ 





asked the chief-of- 


“He is at hand. Peter, come here.” 
* Yes, sir.” 
. Do | you know the person y 
nd 1orses to, to-night?” « 
“Don’t know him, sir. 1 
tinent aud sau 
“ Did you never see him before ?” 
“NN ver. 
An i you did not s » the servant, sir?” 
re police of the pbaneiatan. 
+ No I was out.’ 
“W “ill you describe the 
i r. 
“IIe was four 


u delivered the two 
tioned the officer. 
was a very 





ju 
nly know he 


Vy fellow P 


asked the 


centleman?” asked the 


or five and twenty; tall, with a 


military air, whiskers, a clear, bold, blue eye, 
and fine teeth. He is altogether a gentleman in ap- 
pearance and language.” 


“Should you should see him 
again as 

“IT think I should, sir.” 

“Very well; I may sce you again. Good night. 
Come,gentlemen, let us to the harbour side, we have 


you know him if 


delayed full long. By this time, the cutter will be 
in readine ss fo wr the pursuit.” 

Thus saying, the chief-of-police, the officer, and 
the rest of the party, hastened forward. Upon the 
wharf, they met the collector, who not only cheer- 

illy gave them the use of the cutter, but offered to 
FO with them. Upon reachu g the end of the pier, 

ff against which the armed’ schooner lay, they 
quid already hear the hearty “ heave-ho-yeo ” of the 
eamen on board of her, as they hove away at her 
ancuor, 


I despatched a person to get under weigh, be- 


Shut thy doors, 
” added the officer, as he rode 


That 1 will, sothat not a mouse 
shall get out,” muttered the keeper, as he locked and 
doubly locked his doors after their departure. “ This 
So much for 
loving strawberries;and to chat with a pretty face. 
I'll reform on this score from this hour, and forswear 
fruit and fruit girls, and especially smelling-bot- 
The little rogue! To be playing her pranks 
lf 1 ever get her 


hailed: 
“Who waits there ?” 
“ The collector.” 
“ Ay, ay, all right, sir. 
we back her up. 


and four officers, besides the colleetor himself, were 
seated in the gig) and on their way out to the 
schooner, which with her fore-top-sail loosed, and 
her mainsail set, was waiting for them.” 
“This is a very extraordinary affair, sir,” said the 
colleetor. ‘I could scarcely credit it when I heard 
it. Have you any idea who: assisted Colonel 
Ogilvie ?” 
“Not the least. The whole affair was admirably 
managed. A young. girl under thedisguise of sell- 
ing strawberries to the keeper, managed to place. in 
his hands a smelling-bottle containing ether, which 
upon his inhaling, made him insensible. The keys 
were then taken by some man, said to be a carpenter, 
who unlocked the prison doors. Before the keeper 
was restored to himself ‘again, the bird had flown. 
We are satisfied that we have traced him and his 
abettors to the end of —— wharf, where they em- 
barked an hour ago in a shallop, Doubtless they 
have taken.advantage of this leading wind to put 
put of the harbour.” 
“No doubt they intead escaping: to Bermuda, 
where they will be safe,” said the collector. “ Doctor 
Convers the forger escaped*in this way eight years 
ago; and when Bellinger the highWayman was re- 
captured, he was overtaken, being i ina. fishing. boat 
with one sail and a broken oar.” 
“It is probable, then, that this shallop will make 
for the place you. mention,” answered the chief-of- 
police. “ But. here we are on board,” he added, as 
the gig pulled up alongside the rakish-looking 
schooner, the tall, slender masts. of which seemed to 
hang far over her stern. 
As they reached the deck, the officer in command 
gave the order to sheet home the top-sails, and set 
the jib and fore-sail, while the anchor which had 
been sometime a-peak was rapidly; suspended from 
the bows. 
The cutter was. under full sail in less.than two 
minutes after the party had boarded her, and gather- 
ing momentum each instant, she soon went bowling 
along down the harbour with a bone in her teeth. 
The town, with its dark, faint outhine of roofs, towers 
and domes fast faded a the indistinctness of the 
surrounding night. Before them towered the walls 
of the castle, which was swiftly passed, and seaward, 
like a hawk swooping towards its prey, the warlike 
little cutter went flying along at the rate of nearly 
ten miles an hour. 
“You understand your instructions, I believe, cap- 
tain,” said the sheriff, as- he took his place by the 
side of the commander, who with his glass at his 
eye was constantly sweeping the water on one side 
of him, while his quarter-master with another spy- 
glass was closely scanning the other side. 
“Yes, sir. You are in chase. of a prisoner sup- 
posed to have escaped in a two-masted fishing 
shallop. If she has gone down the harbour, theugh 
she has an hour and a half the start, I pledge myself 
to fall in with her before morning.” 
“A small shallop is more likely to: take another 
course,” answered the. captain. “ She, will hardly 
venture out to sea far. Moreover, the flood tide 
is coming in through the sonth channel so strong 
she would hardly take it, when,in running north- 
ward the tide would help her, rather than retard. 
I shall, however, decide when I get at the point 
where the two passages depart from each other. 
“Ts your vessel doing your best, sir?” inquired the 
sheriff. 
“Ten knots, sir. No other vessel could get nine 
out of this wind. No shallop can sail eight. I shall 
be sure to come up with her on one course. or the 
other by sunrise. If standing three or four hours 
eastward does not show her ahead, I shall stretch 
away south afterwards, and sh ut be sure to find 
her. 
“Sail ahead!” shouted the look-out forward. “I 


see it. It is a large ship coming in by the east 
channel. I will hail her, and see if she can give me 


any information of the shallop.” 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
Tue ship which had been discovered ahead of 
the cutter now came near, and the captain of the 
latter seized his trumpet, sprang into the rigging, 
and hailed. 
“Ship ahoy !” 
““Ay, ay,” responded from the deck, in a clear, 
hearty tone. 
“ Haye you seen anything of a small schooner—a 


While he spoke, a gig with four oars pulled into 
the stairs, and an officer in the stern sheets rising up; 


Just step into the boat as 


The next moment the officer, the chief-of-police 


the wind’s eye as he can put his beak. 





“ Not two miles astern. She passed us, under press 
of ‘sail, steering north-east.” 

“ Thank you, thank you,” answered the captain, and 
the next moment the ship,and cutter were separated 
by a wide distanee. 

“Now, gentlemen,,I think we are on the track of 
the fugitives. What do you'say ?” 

“There. is no\ question about it,’ answered the 
sheriff, with animation. 

All was now excitement on board the cutter, and 
nearly everybody was. on the watch; in order to get 
sight of the shallop, which, all were satisfied, could 
not be far ahead—at least, not more than half a 
league. 

Soon after speaking the ship, the cutter bore up, 
and stretched.away towards the east and north, and 
soon afterwards the roar of the breakers, upona ledge 
of rocks, forming the outmostiboundary of the harbour. 
distinctly reached their ears. 

“How far can, you,see. a, vessel in the night ?” 
asked the sheriff. of the captain, as the. open sea 
lay before them, and its waves began to rock the 
cutter. 

“About a mile, with the glass, such a clear night 
as this; but so small an object as this shallop is 
likely to. be, will hardly be made out: till wa are 
within half a mile of her. In another hour we shall 
be likely to see something of her. Keep. your eyes 
open, men, there aloft, and on the bows.” 

The cutter now went dashing on at a fleet: pace, 
like a-high-mettled courser, inspired by. the. chase, 
and the hopes of the pursuers were raised to the 
highest expectations. The. collector: was the only 
one who seemed to want faith. 

“We may be pursuing a phantom; or about to 
frighten some honest fisherman,” he said, as he 
walked up and down. the, deck, “Ido not think 
there is proof enough to show that Colonel. Ogilvie 
isin the shallop: which. passed the ship we spoke. 
No one saw the faces, or persons. even, of. those 
who left the coach and their saddles, and em- 
barked.” 

3ut I have great curiosity,” said the officer, 
“to know who did embark in such haste. If not 
Colonel Ogilvie and his friends, it wasno doubt some 
other criminal, whom it becomes me to overtake and 
arrest. But, for my part, I am: satisfied that our pri- 
soner is in this shallop,” 

“ And if he be taken?” remarked the collector. 

“Tf he be taken, he will be hanged, as condemned 
to be. We can’t do anything worse to him.” 

“Do you really believe that he intended to rob the 
mail ?. a man of his wealth and position in soeiety ?” 
“Tt does not seem plausible; still, as it was proved 
that he did cut open the bags, took out a package, 
and also killed the driver, his sentence. is a just 
one.” 

“Tt is a great pity, for I knew and esteemed him. 
He seemed to me to be the very soul of honour. Had 
I my wish, I tell you bluntly, I would rather, now he 
is well off, that he should escape. He has a son in 
the navy whom it, would disgrace were his fathe: 
to be hanged.” 

“A sonin the navy? Yes, I recollect now hear- 
ing of him. Where is he?” 

“T saw him not ten days ago.” 

“Then I see who is at the bottom of this escape!” 
cried the sheriff. “And this acconnts for the flight 
by water. If we do not find his son in command of 
the shallop, then I will, let the prisoner go scot 
free, should we take them. What do you see, sir?” 
he asked, eagerly, of the captain, who was look- 
ing with unusual earnestness through his glass, at 
some object about four points off the larboard bow, 
to windward. 

“T think I have him now,” murmured the captain. 
“ Look this way, quarter- m™: ‘ster, and see what your 
glass makes out.” 

“It is a small schooner, sir, without doubt. But 
it is too far in-shore for the chase,” answered the 
quarter-master. 

“She may be making for , and, in that case, 
this is just where we should make for her,” responded 
the captain. “ Luff a little, haul aft the fore and 
main sheets there, Mr. Waldron,” he said to his 
lieutenant. 

“ Pull or two to the topsail braces. That will do. 
We must lay dead to wind ward,to cut her off. Now, my 
fine fellow,” added the captain, as he saw his. vessel 
bounding away to windward, and tossing the spray 
over her deck like snow, “we shall soon make out 
your metal.” 

“ She is luffing, too, sir,” quickly cried the quarler- 
master. “She discovers that we pursue her.’ 

“This looks like guilt, Mr. Collector, remarked 
the chief-of-police, rubbing his hands at tho prospect 





of soon grasping his prey. 


“Yes, he is braced up and standing as close into 
But we'll 


be sure to overhaul him, or bring him to with a 








fore I myself left home,” said the collector, “so 
that there m glit be no de lay Here comes her boat 
to take us on board.” 





fishing shallop, going se award 2” 





shot.” 
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“Why, is he likely to escape us?” asked the 
sheriff, earnestly. , 

“Not he! But itis a hard chase, dead to wind- 
ward—and the shallop will, no doubt, lay a point 
nearer the wind than we can, he is so much Jighter 
and smaller. This will give him a great advantage. 
But I can bring him to his bearings with asix pound 
shot.” 

“T see her now, distinctly, with the naked eye,” 
said the collector. “It is plainly a small two-masted 
vessel.” 

“Had you not better get a gun ready, captain?” 

This imquiry was made by the chief-of-police, 
whose ex¢itement seemed each moment to increase, 
and who appeared to be very solicitous lest the 
shallop. should, in some mysterious way, give them 
the sli 

« Mr Waldron, have the larboard bow gun ready 
to be fired.” 

“ Shall I shot it, sir?” ; 
“No,not the first time. But I faney one gun will 
be sufficient for him. Stamd yeady to fire at the | 
order.” is 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” answered the lieutenant, going for- 
ward teget the gun in readiness to be ged. 

We now return te the Gordony who 
had beew#eme time at the — was just. about to 
resign Shee Hngh, the rest of the party repos- 
ing about tierdeck, askeep—Jemmatte, with her - 
upon hew father’s arm, whem, as = cast his eyes 


astern to he: discoversd a sail. | and 
“Tt would be strange: if we ware 
pursued,” he said, iw the tous of one felt no ay 
prehenstomupen the 
“Let me see what thisis, Keep the hele tilt I 


look through my glass. We have not seo her be-~ 
fore, and she has gained om us, whether i». chase or 
not. I have little fearet j, one can’t be 
too cautious.” 


With these words he went Below) aad vetuvmed! | 


with his spyglass, which he lontiel et the emuag f 


sail. 

After examining it a uieihaent; he exctvimed), with 
surprise and alarm: 

“Tt is a revenue cutter!” 

“A cutter? Then she is out after us.” 

“There is no doubt of it. I saw the cutter at 
anchor off the town as we run out; and be.assured, 
she has been got under weigh and sent in chase of 
us !” 

This expression of his opinion roused the colonel 
from the sleep into which he had fallen under his 
sense of security, and also startled the captain and his 
daughter from their repose. 

“Chased, do you say?” exclaimed all three in a 
breath, as they gathered around Hugh. 
“T cannot say,” answered Gordon; “ but it is a 
revenue cutter, or small-armed schooner.” 

“Ts there danger, Gordon?” whispered Jennette, 
laying her hand upon her lover’s arm. 

“Do not fear. I will protect you with my life. It 
may not be any one in pursuit, after all. She steers 
too far east for us.” 

“She is luffing, and stands this way!” exclaimed 
Hugh. “There is now no farther doubt of her in- 
tentions. She has discovered us, and is beating to 
windward, after us !” 

“This is bad news, sir,” said Captain Alison to 
Colonel Ogilvie. “I had hoped you were out of 
danger.” 

“We must do our best,” cried Hugh, with energy. 

As he spoke, he brought the shallop up into the 
wind, and directed her course for the nearest land 
which tho direction of the wind would enable him to 
reach. 

There was not a word spoken for some time. 

ivery eye was bent upon the schooner, which 
could be distinctly made out, less than a mile lee- 
ward 

“We have the advantage of her in being to wind- 
ward,” said Gordon. 

“Yes, unless she fires.” 

“ And till she docs so,” said Captain Alison, “I can 
hardly believe she is in chase of‘us. It seems almost 
incredible that we should have been followed so 
promptly.” 

Scarcely had he spoken ere the sea, in the direc- 
tion of the schooner, was lighted up by a bright 
flash, and, the next instant,—an instant of painful 
suspense to all on board the shallop,—the dull, boom- 
ing sound of a gun fell upon their ears. 

“There is no mistaking her character and busi- 
ness now,” said the colonel. “Iam sorry that my 
fate involves yours, my friends. You had best 
heave-to at once, and let me be given up, rather than 
incur the danger to which you are exposed by this 
firing.” 

“No, no, father, we can save you,” 

“We willingly sh: are your peril, sir, 
“And Jennette— 


” 


cried Hugh. 
’ said his friend. 


— of the shot was followed by the deep voice of 


you to incur peril,” she answered, firmly, “so that 
we can save Colonel Ogilvie.” 

“ And if we give you up, sir, it will be giving our- 
selves up, too, colonel, as abettors in your escape. 
Our safety is bound up with your own—and we 
shall yet escape her. The little shallop is fairly 
flying.” 

if If they do not load with shot, I shall not care how 
long they fire,” said Captain Alison. “Buf thenext 
will be shotted.” 

“ And there it is,” eried Hugh and Gordon ia the 
same breath. 

A second bright flash from the schooner, which 
revealed to’ tent her elegant proportions witb the 
vividness of moon-day, flashed upon their eyes, and 
then a sharpy dashing noise in the water, just astern 
of themy slvewed) that ball had been fired. The 


“ Phat was shotted,” said Hugh, iw a low tone. 
“ Lie closé to the deel, every one of you Ft will 
bea guaner that hits us, but it ix best you 


al? be waexposed as much as possible.” 
The shallop now went bounding on, as if iuspixed 


by fear. 

Anxi Gi Gordon and his friends watell the 
dark line of coast towards which they weve strateli- 
a 


the heeds te pr but at least aleagne | 


= We gaunt land fa" gull Gordon.“ Raety | 
moment the entline becomes more aad more distinet. 


If,” he added, in am . a shot does not 
strike ws and disable us, we roach the shore iy 
axe Ieown”” 


“ Hoeven grawtit! Before my father shall be! re | 
 takem, 5 will siult the shallop! Av least, if this youn 


| girl auch tlie rest: were not-ow board. But my fatWer 
' priett aot: be re-talken, Gordon !” 
“No. here comes another shot. This was’ a 


eloser one. If they improve: this way they will hit 
us. Have yowa small boat ?” 
“ Yes, there it is, ‘midships. 
we have to take to it at last.” 
“Which we must do if they hit us.” 

Hardly were the words out of his mouth, when a 
flash and report were followed by a terrific crashing 
through the shallop. 

“ The shot has struck us, and we are sinking,” 
the old seaman running aft. 


Tt will hold us all, if 


said 





CHAPTER XXVII. 
cried Gordon, as he heard the 
“Let us seek safety in the 


“THE boat!” 
rushing into the vessel. 
boat.” 

As he spoke he caught up Jennette, and placing 
her in her father’s arms hastened to assist in lauch- 
ing it. 

“We must be speedy!” cried Hugh, who had 
hastened forward on hearing the outcry made by the 
old seaman. 

“The shot has knocked a hole in her large enough 
for a man to enter, and the waves are rushing like a 
cataract into the hold. Our only hope of safety lies 
in the boat.” 

In less than a minute and a half from the time the 
shot struck the shallop between wind and water, and 


sen 


oars in it, and brought it under the gangway. 


ing vessel. 


off. 

said the old seaman as he took the bow oar. 
tyveen her and the boat as we can, before the schooner 
comes up.” 

“ And she is rapidly approaching,” 
Alison. 
ward.” 

“ She will cease firing as soon as she discovers that 
caping,” said Gordon. 

Now give way men, hearty and strong,” he 
the four oarsmen. 
an hour with steady rowing.” 

“One thing is certain, we escape 
taking to the boat,” said Colonel Ogilvie. 
pained that I should be the cause of exposing yo 


the schooner by 


young girl.” 
“Do not think of me, sir! 
dure greater risks to secure your safety,” an 


I would cheerful! 


near each other, showed them | 


stove her bows, they had launched this yaw], placed 
Jen- 
nette was first placed in it by Gordon, who then as- 
sisted her father and Colonel Ogilvie out of the sink- 


Hugh saw his men in, and then heaving the vessel 
to, he lashed the helm, and last of all sprung after 
them, though Tom would have been the last to cast 

“She will go down in less than ten minutes, sir,” 

“ Give way, and let us make as wide a distance be- 
said Captain 
“She is not more than half a mile to wind- 
the shallop is hove to, and this will assist us in es- 

“That was my object in lashing her helm down. 


added to 
“We shall reach the mainland in 


“ But lam 
all 
to such discomforts and dangers, especially this fair 


y en- 
wered 


and while he steered the boa‘ 


Hugh had the helm, 
landward, he kept his eyes wandering back to the 
shallop and the schooner. 

“The cutter has tacked again and beats rapidly 


up to the shallop,” he said. “She has discovered 
that she is hove to, and has ceased firing.” 

“The shallop still swims,” said Gordon. 

“ Yes, she may fill only to her gunwales and then 
float. They will be disappointed when they board 
her, to find that their prey has es eaped. Pull strong 
and steady, men. Every moment is of value, for it 


| is possible that they may discover even this boat, 


especially should they throw up a rocket.” 

“She has heveto! ‘Phat last shot brought them 
to their senses,” evied the captain of the cutter. as 
with his glass he saw the shallop come up into the 
wind and become stationary. 

“T thought it surprising,” remarked the sheriff 
with exultation, “that they should dare to keep on 
under such @ fire\of shot. But we have them now. 
“Ready about!” cried the captain, “We shall 


fetch: hex on the other tack.” 


The schooner now rapidly beat to windward, an] 
soon éamme abeam. of the shallop, which still floated, 
head tothe wind. Phe captain sailed within fifty 
ay of it, and thew hailed : 


Thee wn was no reply. 

“ They nmust-be all killed?” said the chief of tho 

| police. 

“Pheshullop, dhoy!” repeated the captaimin a loud 

j and angry tone. “Seu your boat aboard or I'll sink 
ou. 

? “See! Wietisthat! How she rocks!” exclaimed 

the sheriff 

“She seems to be leaping se the air!” cried th 

| collector. “ What cme it- mean 

“That is whet it means,” eed the captain of 

the cutter. “She ha gone down, all santing,” ” 

There was a general cry of surprise as they beheld 

the shallop; after @ heavy plunge and wide roli or 

two, descend slowly into the deep and disappear 

from their eyes. 

“ Out with the boats and save all who float,” cried 
the lieutenant. 

“She has been struck and sunk by our shot 
said the captain. “ Give way, men, and look carefully 
round, and see if you can find any body to pick 
up. 

Pout nothing but spars and a keg or two were visi- 
ble on the surface of the The boats were 
re-called to the cutter, and a council at once held on 
deck touching this unlooked-for issue. 

“ There is little doubt but that a shot from our 
guns sunk her, for here is a fresh splinter from a 
bottom plank we have picked up,” said the lieute- 
nant. 

“ But there is not so much certainty that hercrew 
went down with her,” said the captain. 

“Tfow could they have escaped?” asked the col- 
lector. 

“Ina boat. The fact that we found her lying-to 
when we came up, leads me to believe that she was 
deserted as soon as she was hit.” 

“This is likely,” cried the sheriff and chief-of- 
police in the same breath. 

“Do you see anything in-shore, quartermaster ?” 





sea. 


asked the collector, seeing him looking intently to- 
wards the mainland with his glass at his eye. 
“T see nothing yet, sir. I am trying to make out 


if anything be between us and the land! But it is 
most too dark to distinguish so small an object as a 
boat.” 

“ Fill away and stand on!” 
see them.” 

“ Where ?” 

“ Just in our course, close-hauled. We shall come up 
with them without fail.” 

But the captain of the cutter was doomed to be 
disappointed. The object he had detected with his 


cried the captain. “I 


glass proved to be a sunken rock. After be ating 
about the coast, and approaching as near as he dared 


discovering nothing of any 
rs to put away and 


until sunrise, and then 
boat with his glass, he gave 
sail back. 
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“ Without doubt, they all went down with tho 
shallop,”’ said the sheriff, as the cutter began to re- 
trace her course south and westwardly. 

“T should think so, if she had not been laying-to,” 


answered the captain. “ My op in ion is, that as soon 
as they found her sinking, they hove-to, to stop ou 
firing, and then took to their boat. it is my belict f 
that ena y are now snugly ¢ mecaled somewhere on 
the shor: 

| if I thn ught so, I would have land 
the sheriff. “But I will have the alarm 
the coast, and if he escaped drowning, he will yet not 
escape hanging.” 

The fugitives in the meanwhile, having 
without intermission, reached the mouth of 
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“Do not think of me. I am as ready as any of 


Jennette earnestly. 


bour an hour before day. Hugh, to whom the coast 
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was well known, steered directly between the capes, 
and keeping along the banks at day-light, touched 
the land half a mile below the town. Here they drew 
up their boat in a secluded inlet, and, landing, as- 
cended to and entered an unoccupied fisherman's 
cabin. From an eminence near it, Gordon reported 
the schooner just disappearing. 

“ Now, that we are in no danger from the cutter, 
we must guard ourselves against the risks we run 
by being on shore,” said Hugh. “I have been 
talking with Blunt here, my old seaman, who is a 
native of He says that if my father will dis- 
guise himself as a fisherman, and let his beard grow, 
he will take him in his own boat, where he will be 

cure from all danger of arrest. I shall accompany 
my father, similarly disguised, for I shall not leave 
him tillhe is safely out of the country. We start in 
half an hour, as soon as we refresh ourselves with 

he provisions I threw into the boat! As for you, my 

dear Gordon, and your friends, I would recommend 
you to return to——by the first stage. You will not 
be suspected. No one has seen you, to recognize you. 
You will be perfectly secure.” 

“T have no fears for myself. No one knows or 
suspects the part which Jennette and I have had in 
the escape of your father, and had not circumstances 
compelled us hurriedly to embark as we did, I should 
not have left the town. Your plan, so far as securing 
Colonel Ogilvie’s safety, isa good one. Blunt seems 
to be faithful !” 

“ He is to be trusted,” answered Hugh. 

They then seated themselves around their rude 
breakfast, which was placed upon a flat stone, as a 
substitute for atable. After they had finished their 
meal, Hugh and his father took a grateful leave of 
their friends, and then embarked with the faithful 
Tom in the boat for the solitary cabin of the fisher- 
man, two leagues up the coast. When they had 
rowed out of sight behind a projecting rock, Gordon 
turned to Captain Alison and Jennette. 

“ We are now ourselves out of danger, and Colonel 
Ogilvie’s safety is, no doubt, secured. He will be 
safe where he is going. Upon the least alarm he 
can take to his boat, and go out from the land, as if 
for fish, keeping beyond recognition and danger.” 

“T feel a great deal off my mind,” said Captain 
Alison. “We can’t have been suspected! No one 
who sees us now would suspect us, for the colonel is 
not with us to commit us. Jennette, I breathe 
again; for ever since we were first chased by their 
cutter, I have been imagining you confined in a 
prison. But now we are all safe.” 

“ Our first course will be to proceed to the town 
and obtain a conveyance,” said Gordon. 




















The same evening the coach, in which they took 
passage, stopped with the party of three persons at 
the toll-gate, where they alighted; and thence, in 
order not to be followed or recognized, they walked 
to the residence of Gordon, where Jennette and her 
father gladly found a refuge, after the exciting 
events of the two past days. 

The next day Gordon was privately married to 
Jennette, with the full approval of his sister Isabel, 
who had not been long in the society of the work- 
girl before she became fondly attached to her. 
Isabel said nothing to her brother about the escape 
of Colonel Ogilvie, of which she had heard through 
the public papers, but she was well aware that her 
brother had been engaged in it; and she half 
guessed that Jennette, now his sweet bride, had 
performed the part of the strawberry-girl. 

The fourth day after the return of Gordon, being 
alone with his sister, he asked her if she objected to 
Hugh, now that his father had escaped. 

“ He is not less infamous, Gordon,” she answered. 
“ Allthe world are talking of his escape, and his 
guilt has been, as it were, doubly sealed by it. In- 
deed it will hardly be safe for Hugh to come to L—— 
again.” 

“ But he can live abroad.” 

“No, no! I love him—I would gladly become 
his wife—but I cannot, I cannot sacrifice myself.” 

While she was speaking the street bell rung, and 
a@ person came to the door and left a note, to the 
following purport :— 

“ Sir:—Call and see me, I am dying, and have a 
secret of importance to communicate to you. 

“ PARCHNIP, 
“ Attorney, No. 

“To Gorpon Kays, Esq.” 

Believing this evil man was about to reveal 
something in favour of his victim, Colonel Ogilvie, 
hastened to obey this extraordinary summons. He 
found the lawyer near his end, having been knocked 
down and severely crushed that morning by a 
loaded dray. There were gentlemen in the room 
when Gordon entered, one of whom he recognized to 
be the judge who had sentenced Colonel Ogilvie. 

“ Glad you have come,” said the attorney, look- 
ing at Gordon with glassy eyes; “ you see me dying! 
Sent for you; knew you were a friend to Colonel 
Ogilvie. Don’t know whether he is alive or dead. 
Hope he lives. Sent for you and these gentlemen! 
Driver of mail didn’t die. Bribed the landlord and 
doctor to report him dead. Buried an empty coffin. 
Driver to be found at No. —,— Street. Send for him. 
Prove it. Colonel Ogilvie was right in trying to 
get the papers. They would have ruined his ward 
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—bound in honour to protect him. Papers forged. 
Colonel Ogilvie innocent. No murder'done. Ought 
to be pardoned for stopping mail. An honourable 
man. That's all Ihave tosay. Couldn’t die with- 
out telling all! Hope the colonel’s alive. If not, 
it'll do his son good to know this. These gentle- 
men are witnesses to what I say. I’ve done. Doctor 
tells me I shall be dead in an hour! Die happier 
for making clean breast. This is my true disposi- 
tion, so help me, heaven !” 

The amazement of those present and the joy of 
Gordon may be conceived. The attorney died that 
night, An officer was despatched to and in six 
days returned with the driver, so long supposed dead, 
but who had been kept out of the way by Parchnip’s 
bribes. The landlord of the tavern was also arrested 
where the driver was supposed to have died. The 
fact of his existence being fully established, and the 
substance of Parchnip’s confession having been made 
known to the governor, he proclaimed a full pardon 
to Colonel Ogilvie. 

Gordon was the happy bearer of this intelligence 
to the fisherman’s cabin by the sea-side; and tho 
next day, after receiving the joyful news, Colonel 
Ogilvie and Hugh were inmates of Gordon’s house in 
—— Street. 

It would be difficult to decide which was the hap- 
piest at this propitious issue of events, Hugh or 
Isabel. She no longer refused him her hand, and in 
one week there were two weddings at the 
happy mansion; while Colonel Ogilvie, restored to 
his good name and fortune, blessed in prosperity 
those who had been such firm friends to him in ad- 
versity. 

Old Captain Alison was rejuvenized, and, lame as 
he was, threw away his crutch, and danced at 
Isabel’s wedding like a jolly young sailor of one-and- 
twenty. 

“ What a contrast this scene and time, Jennette,” 
he said, with tears glistening in his eyes, as he drew, 
on the evening ‘of the bridal day, near his daughter’s 
side, “to the time three weeks ago, when we knew 
not where we should get the next piece of bread. 
ButI recollect you told me then, that one should 
never doubt the goodness of Providence.” 

“ And you never will again, [ know, dear father!” 

“ Never, my child. If we had not been so poor, 
Tom would not have come to visit and aid us, and 
Lieutenant Kays, your noble young husband, would 
not have found us out; and all these happy things 
would not have come to pass. Ever after this, | 
shall remember that the darkest hour is just before 
day.’ 





THE END, 
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THE MISSING 


———- —---—— - 
CHAPTER X. 


Miss Eveswam was the first to speak. Letting 
the depths of a great feeling shine out in her voice, 
she said: 

“ T have so much to thank you for; but because I 
have talked on so long without mentioning it, do not 
think it is forgotten. My father is a different man 
to-night! Ido not know how we can ever recom- 
pense you, our more than preserver.” 

Her eloquent eyes were again upturned to his. 
He felt their influence deepening and strengthening 
in his heart. For a short space he did not speak. 
but remained drinking in long draughts of inspiration. 
Her manner was so real, her gratitude so bound- 
less and wndisguised, that, skilled as he was in 
reading the human heart, he banished, as almost a 
gross wrong, any idea that she was acting a part 
for his behoof. In fact, he had resisted her charms 
so often, and foiled her arts with so much address, 
that he did not dream of being their victim now. 

“Miss Evesham, such a look, from such eyes, is 
worth all the thanks that pen can indite or lips can 
speak, For such humble service your smiles are 
arich reward. What more could I ask for ?” 

A warmer colour flushed her cheeks, as once again 
she averted her gaze, and murmured, low and 
sweetly: 

“T don’t know.” 

Thornton knew she was not acting. Visions of 
a brilliant future, of a lovely bride, and boundless 
wealth came over his mind. In an impassioned tone 
he began: 

“Miss Evesham, what do youmean? Can it be 

” 


MAN. 


Once more he hesitated abruptly. 

His thoughts fiew back to the suburbs and to the 
cottage on the hill. Miss Evesham felt that it was 
acrisis. She gave him one quick glance, letting her 
eyes rest full on his. 

Ah, two glittering tears were there, and through 
the precious, crystal gems came a look of love that 
burned like fire into his soul. 

When the silken lashes of those eyes fell, the cot- 
tage on the hill was gone from Thornton’s memory. 
He laid his hand on the jewelled fingers that clasped 
his arm. The odour of the, roses around him came 
sweetly to his senses. ‘Soft music and the hum of 
herry voices from without soothed him. 

“Dear Miss Evesham,” he murmured, “I cannot 
believe it. It seems like a dream. Iam in a world 
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of enchantment. My very soul is on fire with your 
grace and beauty. Is it alltrue? Give me one word 
that shall match that look. Dear Miss Evesham do 
you, can you love me ?” 

Every nerve in her frame thrilled with exultation 
and with joy. But she did not answer, she did not 
move. 

“‘ Have I conquered him so quickly ?” she thought. 
“ T did not think it possible.” 

Then she remembered that “too lightly won is 
too lightly worn.” 

Thornton raised the jewelled fingers from his arm. 
The other arm, for all he knew, might next have en- 
circled her waist. 

Just then some one came quickly into the conser- 
vatory: so quickly that the intruder cleared the in- 
tervening ranges of shubbery in a moment, and had 
them in full view. Thornton knew it was done 
purposely. 

Before them stood Dunfield, his eyes glistening 
with ill-concealed rage. He glanced from Thornton 
to Miss Evesham, and then back again. 

He noted every detail of their position, and at last 
his gaze rested fairly and firmly on Thornton. 

“Well, sir?” he inquired, returning the indignant 
look with interest. 

“Excuse me,” ejaculated Dunfield, now putting on 
one of his blandest smiles. “I presume I am 
an intruder. I did not intend to interrupt so 
agreeable an interview. But Mr. Evesham wishes 
to see you, sir, as he is about going home, and re- 
quested me to call you. I hope I have not taken too 
great a liberty.” 

Miss Evesham appeared a little angry, and with- 
drew her hand from that of Thornton. But she said 
nothing. 

He felt certain that Dunfield had seen them enter 
thatroom. Controlling his feelings he bowed his head 
and replied, coldly : 

“We will wait on Mr. Evesham immediately. Will 
you go, Miss Evesham ?” 

He did not trust his feelings to say more, for he 
was considerably annoyed, and he knew not what 
disagreements and trouble might not result from a 
different answer. 

“ Excuse me,” said Miss Evesham to Thornton, 
“my father wishes to sce you alone, probably. Mr. 
Dunfield and I will follow.” 

This splendid stroke of coquetry cut like a knife to 
Thornton’s bosom. His uneasiness was apparent, 
nevertheless he only replied: 

“ Your will is my law.” 

And with a bow he turned away. But what cha- 
grined kim most, was the feeling of exultation that 





was so vividly manifested on the countenance of 
Dunfield. 

That gentleman could not conceal it, in fact did 
not desire to do so, but let it shine out on his rival as 
brightly as possible. 

At the same time Dunficld offered his arm to 
Miss Evesham. 

She watched the retreating footsteps of Thornton, 
and when he disappeared from view heaved a long 
sigh. 

Dunfield noticed it, and it completed his triumph. 
He knew it was for Thornton. 

“You look sad,” said the lady. “I am sorry 
to see it. Surely you have no griefs to hide.” 

And she smiled sweetly on the fascinated manager. 
What could he say? ‘Tell her, the loved and per- 
chance accepted lady of Thornton, of the hopeful 
passion that burned within him? No, never. 

As though Miss Evesham did not know it. 

These two men, Thornton Taylor and John Dun- 
field, understood each other now. Henceforth it 
was war between them. Only their weapons 
would be like those of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, 
who wreathed their swords with myrtle to veil the 
glitter of the deadly steel. Had they lived in olden 
times Thornton Taylor and Dunfield would have 
fought it out with naked blades on the field of 
honour. 

Strange that neither of these three people had 
seen who it was that all this time had been reclining 
on a seat in the corner of the conservatory, just be- 
hind a range of tropical plants, that seemed to have 
been put there for the very purpose of screening him 
from view. 

No other than the most omniscient Sergeant Hen- 
ley, attired in the height of fashion, his face dis- 
guised by a false beard and moustachios, as stylish a 
gentleman in bearing and appearance as any that 
moved over the floors of that elegant mansion. 

“This is @ lucky hit,” thought he, as he walked 
out of the conservatory. ‘“ Love has won service 
from men before this age. The study grows more 
interesting. I'll follow it up.” 

Half an hour later he saw Thornton Taylor and 
John Dunfield escorting Miss Evesham to her car- 
riage. 

Mr. Evesham had gone home before. 

“Will you not step in and ride home with us?” 
said Miss Evesham, after she and Dunfield were 
seated. “It will be afavour tome. Do, Thornton.” 

Dunfield frowned. Of course it was not seen iu 
the dark. 

Thornton soon relieved his anxiety by briefly ex- 
cusivg himself, and bidding them govd-night. 
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Sergeant Henley, however, 
tation, for, unperceived by those within, he sprang 
upon the box, and was soon on good terms with the 
coachman. 


CHAPTER XL 

Nicut rolled on, Clouds appeared and obscured 
the moon. Rain fell heavily on the roof of the 
venerable Evesham mansion. John Dunfield lay 
in his bed, and listened to the dripping of water 
in the brazen leaders that descended from the 
eaves. Occasionally a gust of wind drove the 
showers pattering against his blinds. The climax} 
of tempestuous violence was reached when a heap,of 
snow went dashing down the roof with a roar, and 
fell thundering and shaking to the earth. 

In this wild, wintry night John Dunfield had a 
remarkable visitation. 

Notwithstanding the elemental turmoil abread, that 
gentleman sank to sleep, and his mind was cecupied 
in his dreams with sweet visions of Miss Byesham, 
riding with him im an ethereal carriage to seme altar 
‘ked with bridal wreaths, and surroundwd by the 
noble and the lovely.of the land. From suth. bliss- 
fi at dreams how strangely sudden was his asvaken- 
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had ceased, and a pale glimmer of moonlight was 
streaming in throngh a chink in the blinds. 
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if some one had fallen against it. 

The manager was om his feet iman instant, with 
the blankets threwm off the bed in his haste. A 
brief pause ensued, and then Dunfield thought 
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foot of the stairs, and the outlines of the cross sashes 
were clearly defined on the floor. 

A shadow, the shadow of a man’s head and body, 
filled the space of the outlined sash. It remained 
quiet there. 

With an exclamation of surprise Dunfield turned 
half round. 

Horror of horrors! What a sight met his vision! 
Dunfield’s eyes opened wide, his jaw dropped, his 
very hair stood on end, and he remained like one 
transfixed. 

Drops of cold, clammy perspiration gathered on his 
brow, and rolled down over his cheeks. If he were 
pale before, he was ghastly now. There, close to 
him, merely the bottom stair and the bannister be- 
tween them, was the very face that had haunted 
his memory through long and remorseful hours, 
cadaverous, ghostly, frightful, nay, fiend-like in ex- 
pression, glaring at him with eyes that appalled the 
mnavilling gazer. 


“Heavens!” uttered Dunfield, in a low husky f 


) Woiee, that: seemed to come from the very depths 
of his dry hed'throat. “Do the deadiliveagaim? 
What fearful thing i is this ?” 
qos brief space John Dunfield remained metion~ 
Tess; like-a bird fascinated by the fatal regamd of the 
iveptile. The blanket slipped from hisishoulders anit 
feli'to the floor. Yet still he was powerlesstemeve,, 
so completely were his senses wrapped wp iv the 
nameless horror that the apparition had odk 
Only the tiek-tick, tick-tick, of the» clock 
sounding through the long, vaulted entriesand he} 


‘alone, in the depth of night, with a visiter cme: >: 


the charnel-heuse. 

Another seund came to break the stilfness: 

Prem the ups of this monster of might came au fenty 
one word, “ er!” whispered, nob spoken, but 
whispered with a continuous vindietive : hissing: 
sound, as if it weve xed hot with the: fives off amv ih- 
ferme! hate. Only that one chilling, awihll word, 
ei 

—the grating ef a distant lock, the rattle of »key— 
some one elsenwas uprite tlie house. ‘Phe was 
Broken. ‘Phe tightly-strung nerves of the belea- 
guered Dunfield recovered their elasticity. Te 
turned and fled like the wind along the entry in the 
direction of the new-sound. - What wonder! If he 
had a weakness, it was dread of the supernatural. 
And to that was added now a trace of cowardice, for 
“conscience maketh cowards of us all.” His 
slippers fell from his feet as he ran. 

A door opened close at hand, somebody stepped 
out clad in white attire, Dunfield reeled, and fell into 
the outstretched arms of—Sergeant Henley. 

“Murderer! murderer!” hissed the almost un- 
conscious Dunfield, as his senses deserted him. 
“It’s false.” 

The last glimmering ray of mental light left him 
supported by the astonished sergeant. Its speedy 
return found him on the bed Henley had occupied, 
with a wet towel on his forehead, and his lip 
moistened with some stimulant which had been forced 
into his mouth. 

“Strange words,” said Sergeant Henley, aloud 
“What does he mean? Murderer! This mystery 
is unravelling.” 

Dunfield was awakening. His _self-possession 
returned as soon as his consciousness. He heard 
these words of the detective, and they almost drove 
from his throat the sickening sensation which the 
visit of the fiend had left behind. 

“WhereamI? Henley, is that you? Thank 
goodness! It was a fearful dream. What did I 
say ?” 

“Nothing,” replied the wakeful Henley. 
that you were a murderer.” 

Dunfield’s heart beat quicker, and the pulses 
of life came freshly back to his frame at this utter- 
ance. He was aroused by it thoroughly to a sense 
of a new element of alarm. 

Sergeant Henley continued, inquiringly : 

“ What was the matter? Who did you see, Dun- 
field ?” 

“T was dreaming. I walk in my.sleep, that’s all. 
I often do so. It is nothing.” 

To tell Sergeant Henley he had seen the face of 
a dead man, and what dead man it was, and how he 
died, Dunfield could not do that. What! and lay 
bare the secret that was burning his heart, be- 
wildering his brain, disturbing the even current 
of his existence, and coming between him and his 
hopes of Isabel. 

No, no, Dunfield could not, nay, dared not, do that. 
So he kept his own counsel. 
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CHAPTER XIl. 


MipwinTER has its glorious nights as well as the 
summer time. 

Bright nights, when the moonlight falls in silver 
sheets on the spotless snow, when the wind blows 
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cold and sharp, and the ground is crisp under foot, 
when the air is clear and full of inspiration, when 
the eyes sparkle, the cheeks bloom, and the vigorous 
human frame feels as if it were born to a new life, 

On such a night as this, just as the clock struck 
seven, Thornton Taylor went gaily through a street, 
not very distant from the Evesham mansion. 

There were gardens and groves alternating on 
either hand, and here and there a neatly built house 
og out from behind fences, white with the moon- 

ight. 

He stopped before a brick cottage, only one story 
high, with lofty sloping roof, small windows, and a 
-eolonnaded porch running across the front. It set 
rsomewhat back from the sidewalk, and was sur- 
rounded with leafless trees, glittering with winter's 
byilliant 
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wind the fool was: made warmer and fonder by 
the rosy gleam from the fire, that gave the cheeks a 
ruddier hue, and the thickly fringed voluptuous eyes 
a brighter sparkle. Thornton shut the door, and 
came softly to the lady’s side. 

“Dear Minetta,” he said, “this is the pleasant 
place I have seen this week. Itis a fairy land; with 
you for its queen. How glad I am to be near 
you.” . 

Then he stood back and surveyed her form and 
face with admiration. 

He did not know the storm that had gathered for 
him. It was a well-set figure of average height, ono 
of those which a sculptor might well love to copy, 
broad in shoulder, moderate in the waist and hollow 
in the back. 

Thornton used to say any dress looked wel 
her, she was formed in so perfect a mould. She had 
the daintiest little foot, and then her dark br 
eyes and her plump cheeks, her small neatly c 
nose, and her dark curling hair, smoothed beneat 
a band of crimson braid, completed the picture that 
had charmed the looker-on. 

Her lovers were many, but her favoured friends 
were few. 

“ Darling Nettie,” he cried, after a prolonged surv 
“You surpass all the girls I know. Come, sit w 
me on the sofa. I want to tell you once more how 
much I love you, as I have told youa thousand tim 
before. It’s an old. story, and I hope you'll never 
get tired of it. Will you, pet?” 

The lady made no answer. She suffered him to 
lead her to the sofa, and sat. there looking demurely 
down. He grew alarmed at her unusual manner. 

“What is the matter, Nettie? Why do you not 
speak to me. What have I done to offend you? 
Anything? I do notknow it, if I have.” THe gazed 
at her in anticipation of her reply. “Do spea ik, my 
pet,” cried he, growing ieanette nt, and taki r 
hand, which was abandoned passively to his ; 
“Tell me what it is.” 

“There’s nothing at all. You can have other 
friends, if you please, and ride with them.” 

Thornton paused a moment in deepthought. Then 
he exclaimed, gaily. 

“Ah, yousaw me in a carriage with some lady, 
and you want me to tell you all about it, and who 
she is, and where I became acquainted with her.” 

There was a tinge of indignation in her reply. 

“T don’t care whether you tell me or not,” said sho. 
“T’m sure it’s nothing to me.’ 

“What?” he exclaimed smilingly. “That is 
pr tty. remark from my dearest friend, my hoped-fo 
bride? Is what concerns me nothing to. you the a, 
Nettie.” 

His visits, which were at firstactuated by courtesy 
and conside ration, had increased in freque ney. The 
the independence of character, the 
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charm of manner and conversation, that:marked his 
friend had won upon his feelings. Without meaning 
it, he fell in love with her and deelared his love, but 
in vain had he sued foran avowal of affection returned. 
She respected him, she said, but she loved no one. 

And then came stately Bel Evesham, with her 
boundless wealth and her splendid position in society, 
who dazzled his eyes, and poured into hissoul dreams 
of lofty ambitions. 

At first he had resisted it, but of late he had grown 
worldly, and yielded. 

So was he balancing between the ymre love that 
dwells in a cottage, and the ambitious love that 
blazes and burns in fashion's halls. 

“Do not: talk so, Minetta,” entreated Thornton, 
growing more earnest, and with a touch of sadness 
in his voice. “You would not drive. me from you, 
would you? You told me that you liked me once. 
Tell me so. again, Minetta.. Don’t you like me still?” 

He essayed as he said this to take her hand, but 
she threw it off, and drew herself: away. 

“T shall nottell you,” she exclaimed, “Ihave told 
you so too often.” 

His voice grew tremulous. He had a deeper in- 
terest in this brown-eyed girl than ever he himself 
had believed. 

Deprecatingly he replied: 

“Dear Minetta, you have.always:been kind to me. 
Why is this change? I do notgdeserve it, indeed | 
do not. Nettie do speak kindly to me.” 

“T won't,” she said, pettishly. “ Not once more.” 

“Nettie, L love you, ever, ever so dearly.” 

“T don’t want your love!” sheexclaimed. “ You'll 
say the same thing to some one else, to-morrow.” 

There it-was again. Did she indeed love him, and 
was she.gaing to be jealous? If so, who could it 
mean but Bel Evesham ? 

“* Who has told you false-tales?” he exclaimed in 
alarm. “What enemy has been here? Nettie, you 
cannot believe that L love anyone but you.” 

In a tone of, pride the lady retorted, but with eyes 
still averted and downeast : 

“It’s no matter. We shall never meet again.” 

This was a proud sentence for the humble cottage 
maiden to pronounce on the courtly culprit who stood 
before her with unsuccessful plea. 

Her words were stinging him to the quick. He 
knew now how mueh he leved. Impulsively he took 
her handin hisown. She snatched it from his grasp, 
and rising, crossed the room, and stood at the win- 
dow. In another moment he was at her side. 

“ Minetta,” he cried, “ you are breaking my heart. 
Donotavoid me. Still be my own kind friend, my 
pet. Why should you be. so. changed? Only last 
week you-were so pleasant with me, that I cannot 
understand this treatment. Dear Nettie, do, do be 
kind to me!” 

The lady turned and looked him full in the face 
as she said: 

“Last week has nothing to do with this. Idonot 
know that I am bound by apy promise always to 
treat you alike,” 

“No, perhaps not,” stammered Thornton, “ but if 
not, just tell me why?” 

She dropped her eyes a moment. There wasa 
battle in her bosom between pride and frankness, but 
pride had the upper hand. She would not grant his 
request and lay bare her heart. Evidently she had 
nerved herself for the interview. 

“ Never,” she exclaimed. “I shall give no reason. 
This hour-we part, aud for ever! Long before you 
came, I made up my mind to this, and 1 did not in- 
tend to see you to-night. You surprised me, but it 
is just as well. We shall understand one another 
better.” 

Could it be possible this was Minetta, talking so 
firm, cold, and strange ? 

It was Thornton’s tone that trembled. when he 
replied. He came closer, and his breath almost 
waved the braided ribbon in her hair as. he mur- 
mured : 

“ Part, Nettie, part! No, no! Kill me, but do not 
send me away! Let me die, but not part from you!” 

His impassioned tones burned down deep into 
Nettie’s heart. Her strength was giving. way in the 
fierce struggle. The scene was becoming too painful. 
Not for the world.would she betray herself. She 
would end it at once. One long and wistful gaze 
she fixed on him, then turned, and went rapidly 
ind lightly towards the door. 

“Good-bye, Mr. Taylor,” she said, “for ever!” 

There were, as the poets say, tears and despair in 
her voice. 

The startled man was quicker than she. He reached 
the door first. and held it. 

“No, no,” he exclaimed. “Do not £0, Nettie—do 
not go. Just for one, one moment, stay! I cannot 
—I will not part from you so!” 

“Open the door!” she ejaculated, impetuously. 
“T will not stay. Open the door, Thoruton, or I'll 
call for help.” 
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“Call, if you will,” hesaid. “I am ready to abide 
all the consequences. But you shall not leave me 
thus.” 

“You are cruel! 
Minetta. 

She flung herself into a chair near the door, bowed 
her head on the table just beyond it, and hid her face 
in her hands. 

He stood and looked at her, not knowing what 
to do or what to say. By-and-by, he saw a single 
tear creep out from between her fingers, and 
fall like a crystal to her lap, His heart softened, 
and he longed to take her in his arms and comfort 
her. 

3el Evesham with all her beauty, wealth, and 
position was. forgotten. Here was his true affinity 
in this quiet parlour, with her gentle heart wrung 
by hisfalsehood. He left the door and came to her 

“Dear Nettie, there is the way allclear. Go, if 
you will, and leave me to a life of misery.” 

A pause ensued. She remained motionless, and 
Thornton watching her. Another teardrop fell. He 
knelt on one knee by her side, to bring himself down 
to her level, and passing his arm softly around her 
waist, he drew her head down upon his shoulder, and 
there it lay, as if grief and love had, taken from her 
all power of resistance. 

It was the first time in all their acquaintanceship 
that she had allowed such a liberty, and the first 
time, too, that his burning eager lips had pressed her 
cheek—a kiss as tender and as loving as ever was 
given, pure as her own innocent heart, and overflow- 
ing with the sympathy that is ever awakened in man’s 
bosom by the sight of woman’s tears. 

“My own Nettie,” he murmured. 
me, I know you do. 
find that all is well.” 

Nettie did not deny that she loved him. How could 
she, and yet rest where she did? Her very quiet was 
evidence to her lover, that his suit was not altogether 
unsuccessful, 

Minute after minute passed, and still he poured 
into her ear his protestations—wild, burning words 
actuated by an earnest affection—words that per- 
chance could find no echo in the coming years— 
promises, perhaps witheut the possibility of fruition. 
The’ future and the past were lost inthe present. It 
was Thornton in a dream who knelt there, with 
Minetta’s young heart beating against his. He was 
in a delirium, wrapped up in his affection for one 
whom it was likely his sober judgment might have 
told him he could never wed. But judgment was 
dead, reason was sleeping, and cyen conscience was 
at fault. 

Cruel, selfish man, like all his kind he had yielded 
to the fascinations of an overwhelming passion, and 
regarded not its effects on her, who had only too 
easily been induced to receive his visits in the 
guise of friendship, till she too had learned to love. 
Selfishness against self-sacrifice—fearful odds—and 
yet the game is played daily and nightly all the 
world over. 

Strange footsteps came up the garden walk. Some 
one knocked. 

In dismay Nettie fled up to her bedroom and locked 
herself in, to hide her flushed cheeks and dewy eyes. 
When the new-comer was admitted, Thornton let 
himself out, and went his way. He would come again 
to-morrow he thought. But before the next night there 
came to him this letter: 

“ Dear FRIEND,—Forgive me for leaving so un- 
expectedly, but my darling uncle in the country is 
dying. They have sent for my motherand me. There 
is hardly time to write this note, if we would see 
him alive. I am so anxious! don’t know what to do. 
Good-bye, Thornton.—Your friend, MINET.” 

(To be continued.) 
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A Guost IN Scottanp.—The Edinburgh Daily 
Review says that at Falkirk Elizabeth Cameron, : 
servant girl in the employment of Mr. Murdoch, 
druggist, was brought up at the police-court charged 
with malicious mischief, by breaking two panes of 
glass, and with ringing the front door: bell of Mr. 
Murdoch’s house on the evenings of January 31st 
and February 2nd. It appeared, from the informa- 
tion of the police, that, about five or six weeks ago 
Mr. Murdoch was frequently annoyed and alarmed 
by the ringing of the front-door bell by some mys- 
terious hand. Efforts were made both by himself 
and the police to get at the perpetrator, but they 
failed to discover who it was. For about three weeks 
the ringing was stopped, but last week it was re- 
sumed, and the police were again communicated with. 
The bell rang, but nobody was scen to make it ring. 
They saw the handle vibrate, and apparently no 
living thing in communication with it. The mys- 
tery became more intense, and very great alarm 
existed in Mr. Murdoch’s houschold. Ultimately, 
however, suspicion alighted on the servant girl as 





being the perpetrator of the plot, and on Sunday 
night, when she returned from Laurieston, and the 
bell having been again rung in the same mysterious 
fashion, she was called before Mr. Murdoch and 
charged with doing it. At first she denied that she 
had any concern in the affair, but ultimately con- 
fessed that it was she who had along been doing it ; 
and told how she had rung the bell from the kitchen 
by pulling the spring, and also that it was she who 
had broken two panes of glass in the house while 
the police were watching to discover the party who 
was ringing the bell. She stated no reason for her 
extraordinary conduct. She was apprehended and 
brought to Falkirk, where she was tried, and pleaded 
guilty. His lordship, after remarking on the ex- 
traordinary nature of the proceedings, sentenced 
her to pay a fine of 40s., or be imprisoned 40 days. 

FREEHOLD GROUND-RENTS, Lonpon. — Tho 
ground-rents created in Garrick-street, Covent- 
Garden, by the Metropolitan Board of Works, were sold 
by auction by Messrs. Foster, at the following prices : 
—No. 1, Garrick-street, ground-rent 108/., sold for 
2,7002.; Nos. 3 and 5, ditto, ground-rent 46/. 10s., sold 
for 1,2201.; No. 7, ditto, ground-rent 201, sold for 
5301.; Nos. 9 and 11, ditto, ground-rent 37/., sold for 
9601.; Nos. 13 and 15, ditto, ground-rent 90/., sold 
for 2,4002.;,Garrick Club, ground-rent 2891., sold for 
7,3502. ; Nos. 19 and 21, Garrick-street, ground-rent 
961, sold for 2,4402.; No. 23, ditto, ground-rent 55/., 
sold for 1,460/.; No. 25, ditto, ground-rent 25/., sold 
for 6401., &c. Nos. 10 and 12, ground-rent 15/., sold 
for 4801. ; No. 8, ditto, ground-rent.12/., sold for 4001. ; 
No. 6, ditto. ground-rent 301, sold for 800/.; No. 4, 
ditto, ground-rent 45/., sold for 1,240/.; No. 2, ditto, 
ground-rent 12/., sold for 4001.; No. 3, Long-acre, 
ground-rent 40/., sold for 1,0702. Also the following 
rack-rents :—No. 18, New-street, Covent-Garden, lei 
at 1802. sold for 3,600/.; No. 63, St. Martin’s-lane, le 
at 2001, sold for 4,000/.; Nos. 64, 65, and 66, ditto 
let to yearly tenants at 220/., sold for 4,0002. ; total, 
52,7701. 


THE QUBEN AND THE OLD COACHMAN. 

“ One Saturday afternoon a smart shower came on, 
and as [ was going by the window I see a young lady 
and gentleman run pretty fast for shelter into my 
outhouse; so I goes to the front door, and hollers 
out, ‘I say! you'd better comein here.’ So upon 
that, in they came, and I was a going to show them 
intothe parlour, when the young lady says, ‘ Oh, I'd 
rather go into the kitchen, for I you've a fire, 
and my shoes are rather wet.’ Well, I let her do as 
she liked; and as the fire was not an over good one, 
the young gentleman he begins to make it up, by 
putting on some turf that lay handy, and by way of 
saying something goodnatured-like, you know, he 
says, says he, ‘This is nice turf you’ve got.’ ‘Well, 
sir,’ says I, ‘I don’t think it v« ood ; they've cut 
it too deep, quite down into the earth.’ So then, he 
looks about him for something else to notice ; and 
seeing those cups and saucers on the mantelshelf, 
* You've got some old china,’ says he. ‘ No, sir,’ says 
I, ‘that’s not china—it’s de//t; and before you were 
born, sir, people thought a good deal of eating off 
delft, which being the best ware they could get, they 
valued as we value china now.’ Sothen the young 
lady says, ‘ You’ve a curious clock.’ ‘ Yes,’ 

‘that really is a curiosity, for it was Pope’s, an 
bought it a sale of his effects at Twickenham.’ 

So they both of ’em looked atit with a kind of in- 
terest, you know; and the young lady says, ‘It is just 
as it was when Pope had it?’ ‘ Oh no!’ says I, ‘I’ve 
had it cleaned and done up.’ ‘Ah! that’s a pity,’ 
says she, ‘for otherwise, I would have bought it of 
you.’ 

‘Well, I thought this funny; but just then, the 
young gentleman, who had gone to the front door, 
calls out, ‘It has left off raining now.’ ‘ You can’t 
justly tell whether it has or not, sir,’ says I, ‘at that 
door, because the wind sets against the back of the 
house. If you'll go to the back door, you'll be able 
to see.’ So he goes to the back door, and directly 
he opened it, out darted his two dogs—a big anda 
little one—and began rolling themselves on my 
peppermint-bed. ‘ Hallo, sir!’ says 1; ‘do youknow 
[ sell my peppermint?’ So he laughed, and whistled 
them off, and says to the yoyng lady, ‘ It really has 
left off raining.’ Then they thanked me for giving 
them shelter and went away, and I wasstanding at 
the door looking after them, when my old woman 
comes to me all in a fuss, and says, ‘ Those strangers 
have left their dogs behind, to dirty my floors. 
‘Hallo, sir,’ I shouts after him; ‘you've left your 
dogs!’ He looked about and whistled, and they 
followed him, I saw them cut across the common 
to a little gate in the park paling, and stood thinking 
to myself, ‘Whoever can they be, that have got the 
master-key of that gate? Why, ten to one, it’s the 
Queen and Prince Albert! To think of that never 
having struck me! Yes, yes, I daresay it was, for 
he’s tall and she’s short, and they do go about with 
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a greyhound and a terrier; but I didn’t know they 
were expected down here just now. However, I'll 
just go up to the house with a basket of eggs, and 
then I shall know. So I went up with my basket 
of eggs, and, sure enough, the servants told me Her 
Majesty and the Prince had come down unexpectedly, 
and had gone out to walk directly after luncheon, and 
had been caught in the rain.’” 








MAGGIE. 


“IT WouLpN’T marry her, Hal!” said Mr. Kirke 
Selwyn, shaking his head with an air of ineffable 
wisdom. 

The two young men were sitting together on a 
cosy balcony, smoking and chatting, as young men 
will do who have been playmates together, shared 
the same room at college, and climbed Mont Blanc, 
side by side. 

“Not marry her!” Henry Milward instinctively 
took his heels down from the iron framework of the 
balcony—probably with a vague idea of giving his 
head an equal chance—and stared in astonishment at 
his comrade. 

They were both strikingly handsome young men, 
but in a widely different style. Milward was dark, 
with heavy, straight masses of black hair, and 
large, melting eyes, such as Byron’s Corsair might 
have flashed alternate love and hatred from, while 
Selwyn was cast in the most exquisite mould of 
Saxon beauty, with chestnut brown hair, blue eyes 
and a blonde moustache. 

“Not marry her?” Milward had echoed, “and why 
not marry her? She is the prettiest creature I ever 
saw. 

“She is pretty enough.” 

“ And she is certainly as amiable as Griselda of 
old.” 

‘Nobody questions her amiability !” 

“Phen why do you throw such unpalatable advice 
down my threat ?” 

“Old fellow,” whispered Selwyn, getting his lips 
close to his companion’s ear, “she’s literary! Writes 
for the papers, and all that sort of thing, you know 
—inky fingers—slippers down at heel fr 

“Nonsense!” ejaculates Milward, half indignant, 
half amused, “I know better than that. Her hands 
are like lilies, and she has the prettiest little feet 1 
ever saw!” 

“ Well, if they’re not inky now, they will be, one of 
these days—literary women never do keep them- 
selves so trim as the rest of the sex!” 

“ And is that all the objection you have to urge 
against her?” asked Milward, with the utmost 
gravity. 

“T should think that was enough! I'd sooner cut 
my hand off than tie myself for life to a literary 
woman! There’s nothing soft and feminine about 
them, you know! Now there’s my Sophy—a real wo- 
man. She don’t puzzle her pretty head with philo- 
sophy and Italian translations ; she embroiders, and 
plays the piano, and knows how to make cakes and 
pickles. That's the wife for me!” 

“Tam glad you are so well suited,” said Harry 
Milward, with a smile. “ But tastes differ, you know, 
and no temptation would be powerful enough to in- 
duce me to make Miss De Genlis my wife !” 

“T only thought I’d warn you, that’s all,” said 
Kirke Selwyn, a little discomfited. 

The sunshine of the radiant August morning was 
shining full into Sophy De Genlis’s window, and 
turning that young lady’s bright hair into threads of 
gleaming gold. 

Sophy was, really, very pretty—a dimpled, rosy, 
looking little thing with velvety cheeks and large 
brown eyes—and as she sat there, singing to 
herself, # light footfall broke the silence, and Laura 
Percy came in—a tall, lovely girl with dark brown 
curls falling over her shoulders, and a fresh bloom 
lighting up her clear, olive complexion. 

“Come Sophy!” she cried, gaily, “ this is too 
lovely a morning to devote to your needle! See, I 
have been out already, and brought back a trophy!” 

She held up a bunch of wildflowers as she spoke. 

“ The sun is too intense,” said Sophy, shrugging 
her shoulders. “It would make me as brown as a 
gipsy, besides I want to finish these slippers, and be- 
sides, Kirke Selwyn is coming this morning!” 

“ The best reason of all,” said Miss Percy, laughing 
archly. ‘ Under those circumstances I can hardly 
urge you to become my companion.” 

“ And how about your cavalier, Laura?” ques- 
tioned Sophy, demurely comparing two shades of 
blue-green worsted. ‘“ Has Mr. Milward spoken his 
love, yet, or does he let concealment, like a worm in 
the bud, prey on his damask cheek?” 

“ He has spoken his love,” answered Laura with a 
quiet composure, far different from the giggling self- 
consciousness of most girls in her peculiar circum- 
stances, “and we are to be married in December!” 








“Are you?” Sophy jumps up, overturning her 
basket of bright-coloured wools with the utmost 
recklessness, and throwing her arms around Laura’s 
neck. “So are Kirke andI! Oh, Laura! isn’t it 
strange to think we shall both be married at the same 
time ?” 

Laura smoothed down Sophy’s bright hair, very 
much as she might have stroked the fur of her pet 
white kitten, and just at that moment Mr. Kirke 
Selwyn’s appearance upon the stage created a sort 
of instantaneous diversion. 

Mr. Selwyn coloured a little as he met Miss Percy ; 
perhaps he remembered the good advice he had la- 
vished upon his friend Milward, scarcely an hour 
ago, in the balcony. But her cordial smile and 
frank greeting soon put him once more at his 
ease. 

“T haven’t anything to say against the girl,” he 
thought to himself, as he stooped to help gather up 
the rainbow confusion of Sophy’s wools, “but I 
really thought it was my duty to warn Harry that 
she was — literary!” 

With the first slow fluttering snow-flakes of De- 
cember two sets of wedding-cards went out—“ Mr. 
and Mrs. Kirke Selwyn,” and “Mr. and Mrs Henry 
Milward ;” and as a matter of course, each bride- 
groom thought himself the happiest man in the 
world! Certainly Sophy and Laura did make two 
very lovely and loveable brides. 

And the first bright year of wedded life slipped 
away almost ere they were aware of it; and the 
curtain of our story rises upon some twelve months 
later. 

“ Hallo, Milward, is that you?” called out Kirke 
Selwyn, one bright, frosty morning in mid January. 
“Where are you going ?” 

“ Up to the bank, in street.” 

“Well, stop a minute; Ill walk with you. 
And I say, stay and take dinner with a fellow on 
your way back. Sophy will be delighted.” (I dare 
say the poor fellow don’t get much of a dinner at 
home any day, were Mr. Selwyn’s mental cogita- 
tions. Isawa story by ‘Laura Milward,’ in the 

— Magazine, the other day, and these 
literary coins don’t amountto any certain sum.) 
“ You'll come, won’t you?” he added aloud. 

Milward hesitated a little. 

“T promised Laura I would be home by four; 
however, she is not a very exigeant wife, and will, I 
presume, pardon my absence for once.” 

Mr. Milward’s business at the bank was soon com- 
pleted, and he proceeded, arm-in-arm, with Kirke 
Selwyn, towards the residence of the latter, a 
showy stucco mansion, with a bay-window, sur- 
mounted with imitations of grisly heads in carved 
stone. 

Selwyn opened the door with his key and walked 
boldly in. 

“These halls are confoundedly cold,” he ejacu- 
lated. “Ido believe Maggy has let the furnace fire 
go out!” 

“ Sure, sir,” said Maggie, appearing in the same 
instant at the head of the basement stairs, and wip- 
ing two very grimy hands on a still grimier apron, 
“*tisn’t me fault at all, at all, that the coal’s out, and 
I spoke to missis about it twice yesterday, and this 
mornin’ into the bargain!” 

“ Well, well, Maggie,” said the discomfited master 
of the house, “I will see that some is ordered imme- 
diately.” 

He opened the parlour door, and there, cowering 
over a handful of dimly-burning coals, choked with 
ashes and cinders, sat Mrs. Selwyn in a soiled morn- 
ing wrapper, and her bright hair twisted up ina 
very disorderly knot, while there was a most signi- 
ficant line between her eyebrows, 

The rpoms were in disorder, having evidently 
been undisturbed either by broom or duster since 
the day before, and the very flowers in the vases 
were faded and inodorous. 

Sophy blushed deeply as she rose to welcome her 
husband’s friend—and the inevitable bundle of 
worsteds fell from her lap. 

“Tam so glad you have come, Kirke,” she said in 
a complaining accent to her husband, who was 
vigorously stirring the fire,“I’m half frozen, and 
there’s no coals in the house, and Mary has taken 
offence because I objected to her having her cou- 
sins here to tea every night in the week; and left 
me——” 

“Ts dinner almost ready, my dear?” cheerily in- 
terrupted Mr. Selwyn, who had no idea of his friend 
being treated to a resumé of the domestic trials of 
the Selwyn establishment. 

“‘ T suppose so.” 

She leaned over to ring the bell. Maggie an- 
swered it with her sleeves rolled high above her 
freckled elbows, and a smear of soot across her fore- 
head. 

“ Dinner, Maggie!” 

“Dinner, indeed!” echoed the sturdy maid, “it'll 





be dinner when ye can get it, I’m thinkin’. The 
kitchen fire is out, and the water-pipe bur-r-rst, 
an’ the mate froze'like a stone !” 

“My dear,” said Mr. Selwyn, turning with an 
anxious face towards his wife, “ why did not you see 
to this?” 

Sophy pouted. 

“TI can’t be 
Kirke.” 

“T do not think it is necessary for you to be in the 
kitchen the whole time, my dear—but a few mi- 
nutes each day would add much to our household 
comfort.” 

“T didn’t marry to become a kitchen-girl,” said 
the young wife, decidedly, “and I certainly shail 
not make a drudge of myself. As to the dinner, 
I’m very sorry, but I think, Kirke, it will be neces- 
sary for you to adjourn to a restaurant to-day. Wait 
an instant, and I'll get my hat and cloak and go 
with you.” 

“T can suggest a better plan than that,” inter- 
rupted Harry Milward. ‘“ Suppose you both come 
home to dinner with me—Laura will be delighted.” 

Sophy seemed inclined to consent. Kirke looked 
a little doubtful. 

“ We carinot expect a literary lady like Mrs. Mil- 
ward to be always in readiness for company,” he 
said, with a little, confused sort of laugh. 

“Come and give her a fair trial,” said Milward ; 
and, won over by his cordial entreaties, Mr. and 
Mrs. Kirke Selwyn accompanied him home. 

The apartment into which they were shown was 
bright with the glow of a coal fire, and fra- 
grant with flowers which filled the windows. At a 
litile table sat the fair mistress of the house herself, 
with an open writing-desk, and a vase of freshly 
gathered roses. She was dressed in black silk, with 
a dainty little white apron, cuffs and collar like 
snow, and her curls as bright and smooth as if they 
had just been brushed out. Kirke and Sophy looked 
dubiously at each other; this was not exactly their 
idea of a “literary lady.” And—most convincing 
proof of all, though the little gold pen lay on the 
half-finished page, and the malachite inkstand held 
its accustomed place, there was not a spot or speck 
of ink upon the slender taper fingers of the fair 
authoress. 

Laura’s welcome was as warm and enthusiastic as 
had been her husband’s invitation. A word or two 
to a sedate-looking Scotchwoman, who answered the 
summons of the bell, and then she devoted herself, 
without any other apparent shadow of care, to the 
entertainment of her unexpected guests. Sophy 
looked keenly around, but all was neat and bright as 
a new pin—not a speck of dust on the rosewood 
surface of the open piano—not a shred on the velvet 
carpet. The windows were like crystal—the hearth 
free from ash or cinder. 

“‘T don’t know how she manages,” sighed’ Sophy 
to herself. 

Presently dinner was announced, and in the dining- 
room all was as spotlessly perfect as in the parlour. 
Glistening damask—diamond-bright goblets—silver 
that might have just come from the shop, and viands 
served up in perfection, notwithstanding the faci 
that they,were “ unexpected company.” 

“T tell you what, old fellow,” said Kirke Selwyn, 
when at length the meal was concluded, and they 
had adjourned to the parlour, “you’ve got to give 
me your recipe for all this social comfort and order.” 

“ My recipe is my wife,” laughingly answered Harry 
Milward. “She is the guiding and governing spirit 
of this establishment.” 

Selwyn looked doubtfully at Laura. 

“ But, Mrs. Milward, how do you find time to—to— 
fulfil your literary engagements, and yet keep 
house ?” 

Laura smiled. 

“There is your mistake, Mr. Selwyn. My lite- 
rary engagements do not in the least interfere with 
my domestic cares and duties. A little while, each 
day, serves to keep the machinery of housekeeping 
bright. I keep but one servant. xs 

“ And we keep three,” interrupted Selwyn. “I 
beg your pardon, Mrs. Milward—go on.” 

“And our daily life is fairly exemplified by to- 
day,” added Laura, while her husband looked 
proudly on. 

“Now what do you think of a literary wife?” he 
archly questioned Kirke, when the two ladies had 
gone up-stairs. 

“By Jove, I think she’s a jewel,” ejaculated Sel- 
wyn, sorrowfully remembering Sophy’s worsted 
knights fand cavaliers, and the feeble bits of em- 
broidery that represented the investment of her time. 
“Hal, I’ve made a fool of myself a great many 
times, in the course of my life, but never so great 
& one as when I advised you to beware of a literary 


in the kitchen the whole tim: 


And Harry was too wise to triumph in his friend’s 
recantation. , 
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RED DOUGLASS. 
——— 
CHAPTER X. 
\ViTHIN a week the Red Douglas had his band not 


'y well housed, but also entrenched. When the 

iell, after the gale, he had been able to find and 
ise the twelve brass guns which the Dumbarton 
istle had carried on her upper deck. 

Having thrown up an ovtagonal breastwork in- 
irenchment around his buildings, he mounted his 
¢uns, determined to have for the time a fortified po- 
sition, in case of being attacked by government 
troops, as he expected to be after he had commenced 
depredations, which he knew would create ex- 
ci ag in the governmental department of the 
island, 

He had crews and a coxswain each for his two 
boats, ready to extend his depredations upon the 
water as well as the land, whenever a chance 
offered. In truth he had seamen enough to man a 
small vessel, should it be his good fortune to capture 
one. 

A week enabled him to learn what sort of men 
he had under him, and what positions they were 
fitted for. At the expiration of that time he called 
his men together to lay his plans before them, and 
to appoint officers. 

Ascending asmall platform, where one of his guns 
was mounted, so that all could hear and see him dis- 
tinctly, he said : 

“Men! It is time that you knew the plans of 
him whom you have chosen as your chief. First, 
you are not in Van Diemen’s Land, the penal colony 
to which you were sentenced. You are at the 
southern edge of the Great Black Forest of Austra- 
lia. We were wrecked at the head of what is laid 
down in the charts as the Australian Bight. Between 
us and the settlements there is a vast, howling wil- 
derness, with only savages and ferocious beasts for 
denizens. In this lies our greatest safety: of these 
Indians we must make friends. From the beasts we 
can defend ourselves. It will be long, if no treachery 
rises among us, before our common enemy, the 
officers of the government, discovers our location. 
When they do, we will be well able to resist them, 
for as soon as it is known in the colonies that the 

ted Douglass heads an armed band in the Black 
Forest, every lawless and desperate man there will 
be ready to joinhim. Forat once, and boldly, I shall 
begin my work. 

“ Fifty men, under five lieutenants, in squads of 
ten each, will immediately take the field in as many 
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different directions. Each lieutenant will have his 
written orders from my hand. And remember—those 
orders must be obeyed. 

“ T will now appoint the first five lieutenants, who 
will hold their position so long as they merit it by 
their conduct, and no longer. 

“ First—and as second in command of you all—I 
name Martinetti Gasparoni. You, Gasparoni, for ten 
years acted as guide and interpreter to English tra- 
vellers in Italy; then turned robber, and for fifteen 
years was chief of a bandit band. Am I not right?” 

“ Yes, excellency, yes, you are right,” said a tall 
Italian, of about fifty years, with an eye like an eagle, 
and a sinewy frame. 

“ You have courage, and have had experience. Be 
as daring as you like now, but be prudent with your- 
self and your men, and never be taken by surprise. 
No man who has been made a captive, without he is 
first rendered helpless by wounds, can ever return to 
my band.” 

“Good! My party will die with arms in their 
hands, but never yield!” said Gasparoni. “I 
would use my dagger on the first who asked for 
quarter.” 

“ Next, I will appoint Ralph Worden. You, too, 
Worden, have headed a band of your own. Sentenced 
for life, you know how you will be treated, if once 
taken. So be on your guard.” 

The burly form, red face, light hair, and blue 
eyes of this man, as he stepped forward, told him to 
be an Englishman. 

“Those who ever take me, or them that are 
with me, will eat lead for dinner, and take steel for 
dessert,” said Worden. 

And he looked as if he were equal to his words. 

“Seth Warner, I want one man, with a small party 
of the keenest persons we have, and those most per- 
fect in disguise and deception, to act as scouts and 
spies. It wil] be your duty, and that of those with 
you, to learn,where we can find plunder, what our 
enemies are doing, to mislead them, and to keep us 
here, at headquarters, warned whenever danger ap- 
proaches. Will you, as my third officer, accept that 
duty ?” 

“T believe I can do as well in that line as any 
other, ’specially as I like travelin’,” replied Seth 
Warner, one of those lean, but long-headed men, who 
looked as slow as a tortoise, but was faster than 
lightning when once started. 

“Then Jean Marcroix and Manuel Hernandez will 
be my other two appointments,” said the Red Doug- 
lass. ‘“ Let each officer, so far as he can, choose fol- 
lowers for his especial command. When we meet at 
roll-call to-morrow morning, instructions and routes 





From among the scamen I 
shall organize a party for duty on the water.” 

The chief now descended from his post, and retired 
to his quarters, for he knew well that a leader who 
made himself too freely intimate with those he 


of parties will be ready. 


ruled, would soon lose influence. Besides, though 
the chosen leader of a band of outlaws, criminal life 
and associations were not a choice, but a necessity, 
with him now, and the last he avoided as much as 
he could. 





CHAPTER XI. 


In one of those traps for returned miners, known 
in Melbourne as a porter house, a saloon where fair 
and smiling waitresses supplied the guests with 
both wine and food—drink of a more fiery nature 
as well, there were two officers seated in conversa- 
tion. They wore the blue uniform of the police of the 
colony. They had on the table before them a couple 
of pots of ale, also a paper over which they were 
conversing in a low tone, yet it was loud enough to 
be audible to a man in the dress of an ordinary 
labourer, who was seated at a table buta little way 
from them, apparently too busy over a plate of pork 
and beans to take notice of anything else. 

The paper before the two officers was a procla- 
mation just issued by the governor, offering a re- 
ward of a thousand pounds for the person, dead or 
alive, of a robber chief, known to the government by 
his avowed name of “The Red Douglass,” and a 
hundred each for every one of his followers, either 
taken or killed. 

Though suddenly come into official notice, it ap- 
peared from the conversation of the officers, that this 
robber chief was with his band committing terrible 
depredations throughout the island. His band seemed 
to be very large, for robberies were being committed 
in different parts at the same time—large parties of 
returning miners had been met, and relieved of all 
they had in gold or transportable property. Ranches 
or farms had been visited and stock killed—in fact, 
lawless and forcible appropriation was the order of 
the day, wherever the members of this newly- 
organized band roamed. Thus far they had shed no 
blood, though well armed, for they had not yet met 
with resistance to their demands. 

“ A thousand pounds for the leader, dead or alive, 
and a hundred pounds each for his followers. This 
looks like an opening for us, Davis,” said one of the 
policemen to the other. “ We haven't had a paying 
job for a good while.” 

“That is so, Gorham,” replied the other. “ Dut 
there is great risk in meddling with those kind of 
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men. 


Knowing they'll be hanged if they're taken, 
ey're apt to fight to the end.” 

“ Yet it is folly ever to try to take them in fair fight 
without we are at least ten toone. But strategy, my 
boy—strategy is the kind of thing to net that kind 
of fish with.” 

There’s not much chance for strategy in that 
Black Forest,” said the other. “If they can be met 
I'm willing to run some risk to get a re- 
But into that black wilderness I'll never go 
wn accord,” 

“IT believe you wouldn’t travel the road from here 
Ballarat either, if you'd seen what I’ve seen, 
nister!” said a sharp voice. 
Che police officers raised their eyes quickly, and 
r the first time oy aa = individual who had been 


outside of it, 


ward. 


devouring pork and be: 

‘Why, what id yon see between here and Bal- 
lavat?” ked the officer, called by his comrade 
G = oa 


“T not only see, but I felt. If I hadn't been shrewd 

I shouldn’t have had enough noney when I got 
here to buy a plate of pork and beans with. But I 
»! I cheated them well, for I got used to them.” 
Did you 


“ But this isn’t telling us what you saw. 
t talking 


ml any of the robbers that we've been 
‘ about i J , 

“T did meet about forty of ‘em, more or less— 
great, rough, ugly men, with guns, knives and pistols. 
I was a-coming down from the mines to lay in a 
stock o’ notions. I had a shanty up to Ballar: rat, you 

e, and I'd got clear o’ the mounta is side, 

ming down, when I was hailed from some bushes 
alougside the road and ahead. 

‘Halt there !’ a chap yelled. 

“ T'm not used to halting, but when I seed a dozen 
musket barrels poked out over the bushes, I didn’t 
kuow but they might be loaded and go off ;soI pulled 

p, for 1 was on my pony. Then a man who looked 
like a cross between a wild Injun and a tame Irish- 
man, came out and said, ‘ Just fork over your Money, 

y man, and save me the trouble of F 

*And he cocked aysix-barrelled revolver with 
one hand, while the other rested ona twelve-inch 
knife. I tell you what, I felt frightened, when I 
looked at him, and saw how he was armed.” 

‘Well, well, what next?” cried Gorham, 
r atiently. 

‘Why, I han led o 


sovereigus, i 





ibS ti 





old wallet. It had two 
ng pieces, and two or three 
coppers in it, an Mister, if that little will 
do you any good, te ike it aud welcome, for I don't 

like dosing blood.” 
Says he, ‘ You're cheating me. 


’ 





Thatisn’t all you 

nave. 

‘I'll swear it is, said I. ‘I got cleaned out up 

to Ballarat. They won't give a man a chance there, 
and I’m going to Melbourne.’ 

‘The man looked hard at me, and then he came 

and felt if I had a belt on. ing, or rather feeling 

iat I hadn't, he told me Li 1 go on, and I was 

, 1 tell you!” 


ad enc ugh to dos 
yur wallet ? 


‘And he kept y 
* Of course .* = 1; them s¢ rt o’ men never give 
t I dou’t mi nd a couple o’ sover- 








up ‘the ir taki 





eigns and the ot. ( 1 » Dhad a patent vest on, 
and I had fifty pounds inside the lining of it.” 





“Good! rback with notions, as you 
all them ?” 


inly I be.” 
cael 


Are you going 
3 





» on 1 we Aero} 
he same fellows again 


‘em some way. I'll lay in alot of fixed 


ch as I used once before.” 





inition? What kind?” 
sweetened with strychnine. Them 
S vays like th ir rum, and they’re not 
of an inquiri ig nature when they get hold of it, but 
g ’ . 
il you 
ai 1d better 


ith some 
go as a 


2ever dare to 








asked Davis. 


ral office 


“ou come to the cent 
doubt he'll let you fall into 
He'd like 
» robbers you saw at 


or 2 3; up. 
nor goes url 


any 





} 


can tell him and welcc 







I'll stepin when I’m going around. But I sa we 
had a strug n going up and I w: as to 
1e or two, wouldn’t I get the reward you say 








| right, the better for him, for in wealth lies security. 





| for work. 





“ To be sure you would,” said Gorham. 

“Then I'll carry some tools with me,” 
Smith. “ Good-bye—we’'ll meet again.” 

He went to the bar and paid for his pork and beans. 
Then with a Wink at the pretty maid who took the 
change, lve turned and left the place. 

“Those men are always sharp, ao matter where 
they are,” said Davis,as he emptied his pot of ale. “ If 
the robbers had met one of us, we should have either 
been stubborn enough to fight, or else idiots enough 
to have given up all we had, instead of a part.” 

“That we should,” said Gorham. “ But this man 
isn’t as shrewd as some I have met, or he would never 
have told how he concealed the treasure he ‘had 
about him.” 


said Mr. 


CHAPTER XII. 


“ You are back at headquarters early, lieutenant !” 
said Red Douglass, as an officer of his band came 
before him a few days after the different predatory 
parties had been despatched. 

He addressed Seth Warner. 

“ Yes, captain, and I shouldn’t be back now if I 
hadn’t something worth coming for. There’s the 
prettiest chance for us to make the biggest haul next 
week that you ever dreamed of. But it'll take a 
large party of us to do it,” said Seth. 


“How so? Report the full particulars,” said the 


chief. 
“]’ve been to Melbourne,” said Warner. “ Not 
under my own uname, but as John Smith, a 


trader from Ballarat. I have brought from there 
this proclamation which, by this time, is scattered 
all over the country.” 

And he handed one of the printed handbills to 
Douglass. 

“Good! They begin carly. Thy feel sore al- 
ready,” said the Douglass, with a-smile. 

“1 think they do. And they’re badly scared, 
too, most of them. But thatisn’t what I’ve come to 
tell you. I’ve seen the governor, and I told him and 
some of their police a long story about being robbed 
on my way down from Ballarat after notions to re- 
stock my shanty up there. They sucked it all in for 
truth, and then I was offered a chance to go back 
the end of the coming week in company with the 
governor, and a party of nabobs like himself going 
up to see the mines. He sports diamonds, and so 
does his wife and daughter, and I daresay there'll 
be rich pickings up inthat crowd. But they’re going 
to take fifty armed and mounted police with them as 
an escort. 

“ Just as I would wish,” said the Douglass, with 
an exultant smile. “I -want horses to mount my 
men. They can be had from that party. I want 
hostages for the safety of any of my band who may 
be captured. They can be supplied from that party. 
Diamonds are valuable, and we can enjoy their 
glitter full as wellas the governor and his family. 
The governor has offered a reward for me, dead or 
alive. He wishes to see me. Hs shall make my ac- 
quaintance, and pay a heavy ransom before ke ceases 
to enjoy such hospitality as L intend to offer to him 
and his friends. After communicating with the rest 
of the leaders, who are out, and bidding them meet 
me with their men at the rendezvous which I will 
mark out, I wish ‘you to join the governor’s party in 
the character you have already represented. Offer 
your services as guide, and manage to have them 
eucamp in a lonely spot near the foot of the mountain 
rauge just south of Ballarat. There I will, at the 
proper moment, appear and surprise them. If possi- 
ble I shall do my work w ithout bloodshed ; .but sur- 
= d or not, they shall be my prisoners.” 

“That's the right talk, captain. We'll all make our 
sett s here in less than a year; and then, if you 
go with me, you can be a great man in the pen. 
Money is powerful.” 

oe Ay, and so it is everywhere!” said the Red 
Douglass, bitterly. “ And for that reason the sooner 

each man of my ‘band is a millionaire in his own 





only 


ld gilds the blackest crime; gold buys amenity 
for every sin on earth. But there is, there must be, 
a Phe Igment beyond. For that I wish to spare life 
always, when itcan bespared. Only in self-defence 
must my men use their deadly weapons.” 
ght, captain, right. But our enemies won't 
fee] that way when they offer just as much for us 
dead as living. And a dead pig is a heap easier 
carried than a live one, for it don’t kick, bite, nor 
squeal.” 

Again the Red Douglass smiled. The quaint oddity 
of his lieutenant amused him. 

“[T will not keep you,” said the chief. “On this 
map I mark the place of rendezvous. I will be there 





on the day before the governor leaves Melbourne, 
with all the men I can take from here. I shall expect, 
through your aid, to find the others all there 


ready 
You can take one or two of 





your best 








men into Melbourne with you, to act as messengers 
to me.” 
“ Yes, captain. 
again.” 
“Success, equal to your zeal and courage,” 
the Douglass, as Séth hurried from his presence. 


And, now, good-bye! till we meet 


said 





CHAPIER XIII. 

In one of the parlours of the Government House 
at Melbourne there was a select party of guests 
assembled. Sir Henry de Mortimer, the governo: 
a showy man of about fifty, his wife, a well-pre- 
served lady, ten years younger than himself, and 
Mary, his danghter, just budding into beautiful 
womanhood, were doing their best to entertain their 
visitors agreeably. 

Yet the conversation mostly turned upon the topic 
now prevalent in ‘the city, and over most of the 
country—the advent of the band of robbers in the 
Black Forest, headed by the Red Douglass. 

The history of his conviction, sentence, and the 
sailing of the transport ship Dumbarton Castle had 
reached the colony. 

But nothing had been heard of her afterwards. 
The story of her wreck had not been allowed to get 
abroad by the Douglass or his band, lestthe locality 
of the wreck.might too soon be discovered. 

So it was‘yet a mystery to the officers of the go- 
vernment how the Red lass and his band of 
desperate followers had landed in Australia, instead 
of Van Diemen’s Land or Tasmania, to which place 
they had-been ‘sentenced, or what had become of tlic 
ship, her crew'and officers: For‘it was hardly to be 
supposed that they had voluntarily sided with tl 
convicts, and placed the ship-at their disposal to laud 
where they pleased. 

“ We will soon have the wretches in prison,” said 
Sir Henry. “The weward offered will soon have 
effect, for not only will it arouse the vigilance of th 
police, butit will without doubt excite some of the 
robbers themselves to the betrayal of the rest. For 
at the best they continually risk their lives as robbers 
for uncertain gains ; while a traitor among them 
would be sure of immunity for his crimes, as well as 
a rich reward for treason to his mates, which would 
be his only virtue with us.” 

“ T should like to see the Red Douglass,” said Lady 
Eleanor, the wife ofthe governor. “In the history 
of his trial, as recorded in»the papers that came by 
the last packet, there is a great deal of romance.” 

“The romance of his life will end on the gallows, 
if I get him once in my power,” ‘said the governor, 
testily. 

He did not like to hear his wife speak well of 
any man but himself, much less of a felon and a 
robber. 

“The papers said he was handsome, 
the daughter of the governor. 

“There would be no romance in his career had 
he been ugly,” said a young officerin the suite of the 
governor. 

“ Ugly or handsome, as soon as we return from our 
trip to Ballarat, every officer in the employment of 
the government shall be engaged but for one duty, 
and that shall be the arrest or the destruction of the 
Red Douglass and all of his band. I will have this 
colony free from robbers, or I will resign my posi- 
tion.” 

“ Oh, it will be an easy matter, I think, your exccl- 
lency,” said the chief of the government police, who 
was present in an unofficial capacity. “ I wouldask 
no better chance to try my men, whose courage and 
fidelity I fully trust, than to have this Red Douglass 
and all his band where I could meet them man to 
man. The very name of an officer of the law has a 
terror for these criminals. They have seen and {clt 
their power before, and they continue to fear it.’ 

* Well, Colonel Harker, you shall have a fair op- 
portunity to test your men and your skill, when wo 
return from Ballarat,” said the governor. 

“ And that will be within little more than a weék,” 
answered the colonel ; “ if your excellency have not 
changed your plans before we leavein the morning.” 

“ My plans will be unchanged,” said the governor. 
“We leave Melbourne at sunrise ; the ladies in-ca 
riages, myself and suite, like the escort, on horse- 
back. Did you give notice that all who wished to 
go to Ballarat under the protection of our parly 
could do so?” 

“ T did, your excellency, and a train will follow us.” 

“So much the better; although it is most unlikely 
that these robbers, bold as they are reported to be, 
should think of attacking armed men, the larger our 
column is, the less liable will it be to any interrup- 
tion.” 

“T would give a year's salary if the 
would show himself on our tour!” said the clict. 
“* But thore will be no such good luck in store for us. 
You will see nothing but a clear road, where my men 
lead the way. Your-excellency will remember that 
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I have always selected young men of vigour. exalted 
minds, and great fidelity to the laws of the country, 
for my assistants.” 

Little did the boasting officer dream how soon his 


pretentious wish might be gratified. 
~ 





CHAPTER XIV. 

Nort tothe noble castle which had been the dwell- 
ng-place of her loved husband, when she first gave 
heart and hand to him in wedlock, not even to the 
lordly home of her father, from which the Ked Doug- 
lass had won her, did his unhappy Jeannie go after 
le returned to her native Highlands. But to the 

mble cottage of Margery Graeme, as she told Lim 
» would do, she ws at to pray for his safety and 
welfare, and to wait for the hour when his messenger 
o tell her, that he was prepared to re- 
wild land to which he had been so 


would come t 
ceive her in the 
cruelly exiled in the name—the wronged name oi 
pustice. 

There, in a retired valley on the borders of a clear 
lake, she looked for the solitude and safety which 
one so delicate, so unhappy, and so unprotected, 
quired. 

Old Margery had a couple of cows, some she« 
and a few fowls ; she also had a few acres of laud, 
which was tilled in a rude way by Sandie, her gr | 

mn, @ youth stalwart in form, but. in mind 80 weak 
that he was always deemed an idiot by the few 
neighbours she had. 

Yi t, fool though he might be, Sandie was indus- 
trious and faithful, and the be -asts were always well 

1 and cared for, all obtained from the ground, and 
the old dame never had to shiver for want of fuel to 
burn. 

liere, for a few months, poor Jeannie found at 
least a quiet home, and, had her heart known no 
BOrTOW, she would have "enjoyed the many comforts 
which her aged hostess placed around her, But her 
icart was over the water with him. 

Iter only joy was to search the papers which 

he had caused to be sent to her by mail, 
in hopes of seeing some notice of him—some ling, at 
least, to tell her that he was yet living. 

This and a daily row in a small skiff over the 
clear waters of thé beautiful lake was her only en- 

















every 


yment. 





Weeks and months went by; winter came with! “Tis not a stone’s throw to the old chapel which the 
icy storms, keeping her close within doors all its ; meu of the Covenant burned down. Itis in ruins 
long, dreary days; and then it was followed by 7,1 kn but in the cellars where the monks 
balmy spring, before, in her daily perusal of the | kept their , there are dry rooms, for more than 
papers, she was re warde d by a sight of his name. once l’ve looked in there, to see what I could find. 

But it came atlasit. An extract from an Austra-| And none * the people ever gang there, for they 
think it’s haunted. Puir Sandie, the daft laddie, 


lian gazette had been copied into the paper which 
she took in. 

Aud the news, though startling, placed a renewed 
hope in her bosom of again meeting him who wasall 
inallto her. It was this: 

“ The ship Dumbarton Castle, long since due with 
a cargo of three hundred convicts at Van Diemen’s 

d, has not arrived there. But that she has 
reached the Australian coast is certain, fora terribly 
bold and active band of robbers has made its appear- 
ance at the edge of the Great Black Forest, headed 
by a Scot who was of noble lineage, yet was a felon- 
passenger in that ship. Most of his desperate fol- 

wers are known to have been the convicts who 
sailed in her. 

“ Whether the convicts mutinied and took the ship 
from her officers, perhaps killing them, is as yet un- 
known, for no tidings of the ship have reached us, 
or the officials of the government. The Red Dou- 
glass, with a bold bravery worthy of a better cause, 

alls himself the King of the Black Forest, -_ 
defies the government forces to arrest hire. or check 

; depredations. His men seem to be strictly die- 
Ci, lined, for though they rob trains and individu Is 
from or going to the mines, they commit no 
bloodshed except in self-defence. They are sup- 
posed to have spies and accomplices in all our lar 
towns, and so well are they organized and controlled 
ihat no efforts of the police, excited by large re- 
wards, have been rewarded so far by a single arrest. 
We hope soon to record the clearing up of the mys- 
tery about the fate or whereabouts of the ship. 
After the return of His Excellency the Governor 
from Ballarat, for which place he started under 
yesterday, he intends to institute the most 
measures for the capture of the Red Douglass 
3; band.” 














escort 





‘Ile is free! Heo is free!” cried Jeannie, her 
cheeks flushed and her eyes sparkling, as she cast 
n the paper and sprung to her feet, astonishing 
‘y, who had not seen her exhibit any sign 
joy for weeks upon we seks before. “I must go to 
him now. He is free, and has brave men at his beck 
and call, and boldly defies the government which 
wronged him! I must go to him now, Margery 
—1l must cross the waiters to join my brave, 










Ol 





dear 


“Read me the news, my bairn—read old Margery 
the news,” said the old woman, kindly. “It must 
be good to bring back the red roses so quickly to your 
white cheeks.” 

“] will, my good Margery. I will, so that you too 
may rejoice with me, that my brave Ronald has at 
last been heard from.” 

She took up the paper to read the passage aloud, 
ut a loud, hurried knock at the door interrupted 
ler. 

Margery rose and limped to the door, which she 

ned without question, for it lacked an hour or 

two of sunset, and she had never been visited by 
characters who aroused any fear. 

A man, dust-covered, weary-looking, 
nervous in his manner, spoke to her. 





I 
i 


pale and 


“ One who has befriended the Red Douglass and 
his bonnie wife now asks for a few days’ conceal- 


ment from enemies who will hunt him to the death, 
if they can. Will he ask for aid in vain ?” 








Aud the speaker raised his hand, exhibiting the 
well-known signet-ring once worn by the Red 
Douglass 

“it of my husband and 
myself !” cried Jeannie Dougla ; stepping for- 





of Me court. 
Who is the 


recogul ized the e3 
t we can do for you, we 
ny that pursues ; you?” 

‘] » wretch whom I chastised for insult- 
replied Hammond. “I have 
caped from a prison into which I was thrown by his 
He had sworn to ruin me, be- 


{f Lt had 


“Ol 





will. 


> Sam 


but just es- 





erjured evidence. 
cause I was watching every step he took. 
not had friends in the prison, he would soon have 
had me on the way to join j your husband in his exile. 


I am willing to go where he is, but not as a con- 
vict. So far in life the name of Tom Hammond has 
been free from stain, and no perjured villain shall 


blacken it now, if Ican help it. But I must soon 
ind 2e, for I expect they have traced 
rou I wanted to be near you, for I 
know that he means to carry outevil designs against 
y , and I told the Red Doug uss, with the last 
oke to him, I would watch over and guard 
you with every energy of my life.” 

? Thanks —the thanks of a sad heart, noble friend. 
y, where, and how shall we hide him ?” 
bairn, easily,” said the old woman. 


find a hiding-pl 


ere this. 




















wouldn't go there after dark for his hat full of red 
gold. Let him go there, now, before Sandie gets 
back with the cows, and give hima basket with 
plenty of f 1 and drin k i in i , Jeannie, and one or 


the other of us will take him more before it is 
” 





‘This chapel is the heap of broken walls and 
that I passed coming dowu the hill, isit not ?” 
asked Hammond. 
“Ay,it is. And if you go to the foot of what 
f he middle, a spot now almost overgrown 
will find the staircase to the cellar. 
passages a long way under ground. I 
t all through, but I should think it an easy 
le in.” 
ll go there on one condition,” said Han 
“It will be easy from that distance to hear a 
vall. 






mond. 
note from that bugle which hangs upon the 
», if Donald Douglass comes here, and you 
are in peril from him, to blow a blast on it, and J will 


Promise m 


come. 

“Tt shall be done,” said Jeannie, who had hur- 
riedly filled a basket with food and wine, and ajug of 
water. 

Then going into an inner room, she brought out a 
broad belt of tartan, to which was hung the large 
claymore of her husband. 

“Take this sword and keep it, brave friend, until 
you can place it in the hands of the Red Douglass,” 

he said. “In bis hands it was a terrible weapon; 
uns of defence against our 





in yours Iet it be a me 
* your enemies are mine.’ 
it, and use it, too, when the hour of 


ake 1 





“i will 





need arrives!” said Hammond, belting on the heavy 
W » “And now, lady, I will be gone quickly, 
l iy presence here be noticed by some who will 
r it to those who seek me. A single blast 
f } r ° > 7A ri] . l » fr } v re. 
from that horn, remember, will call me from my re 
treat.” 

“Do not fear but you shall hear it, should we be 
in peril,” said Jeannie. “But go now. I would not 


have Sandie, our boy, see you; for he is not full- 
witted, and might unawares put your enemies on 
your track. There is food, drink, and materials for 


lizht in the basket.” 


And he hensted, from the cottage, fortunately un- 

seen, and was soon engaged in exploring the mys- 

teries of the ruined chapel. 

He had been gone from the cottage of old Margery 

but a short time when Sandie Greme, her grand- 

son, came with the cows from their pastures on the 

heath. 

“ Wha’s been aboon, granny? Wha’s been aboon ?” 

he asked, with his great gray eyes wanderin ll 
m in f : track of 


the rox search of some one, “I th 


a® mon in the sand below by the brook? 

“* Ay,” § ae the ready-witted old woman, “auld 
Glencleckert, the pedler, came alang wi’ his pack, 
but he’s be lh gone the l ne while. Milk and be dor 

uly, my b raw luddie, for we waut milk wi’ our broth 


ht.” 
y, that wull I, 
and he went out to obey h 





granny !” said the satisfied youth, 


r bidding. 








But the next instant he came back with his eye 
all agog, and his face flushed with excitement. 

“Oh, granny!” he cried; “there’s mair than a 
dozen men comin’ t *down tl len on horseback 


wi’ that Black Donald at their 





“Nivir mind them, Sandie ye n I! 
yet. Sit down there by Jeannie, laddie, a1 y 
ask ye any questions be as daft as ye may!’ 

“That wull I, granny, for Black Donald struck 


me once, and Sandie Greme will mark him for it 








yet!” 
And a savage ex] ressi n fo mnt lighted up 
the stolid face of the lad, makin © hi n look like a dan 


gerous customer when aroused by 
(To be continued) 





pass ion. 





STATISTICS } 





Tue commercial accounts from America continue 
to show an extraordinary falling off in the trade 
with this and other countries, the goods imported at 
New York in January having been only about 
1,910,0002. against 2,990,0002. in the same month of 
last year, and 3,600,000/. in 1866. The exportat 
of gold, however, has been 1,400,000/. 
500,000. in each January of the two preceding 
years. 

Unwrovcut StTreL.—The quantity of unwrought 
steel exported from tho United Kingdom was about 





ion 





against 









maintained last year, the total to ha mber 30, hav- 
ing been 30,517 tons, pusage aes 1 with 51,529 tons 





to the corresponding date of 1866, and 20,868 tons 
to the corresponding date of 1865. ‘The slight de- 
cline observable arose in the deliveries to the United 
States, which only amounted in the first 11 months 
of 1867 to 17,778 tons, against 18,799 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1866, and 9,418 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1865. The total value of 
the unwrought steel exported to November 30 last 
year was 998,619/., as compared with 1,029,907/. in 
the corresponding period of 1866, and 686,110/. in 
the corresponding period of 1865. The value of th 















unwrought steel exported in the whole of 1866 was 
1,12 9,761. ; ; in the whole of 1865, 7&8 291.3; in the 
W hole of 1864, 890,395/.; in 1863, 935,5177.; in 1862 
818,9332.; in 1861, 7 561. ; in 1860 A in 
1 805,832/.; in 1858, 589,6762.; and in 1857, 
748,5791. The quantities of unwrought steel ex- 
ported in each of the ten years were as follows: 
18 ep 22,374 tons; 1858, et = 3; 1859, 24,744 
t ; 1860, 22,173 tons; 1861, 21,810 iat 1862, 


3,779 tooat 1863, 28,687 tons; 34 tons; 


1805, 23,877 tons; and 1866, 34,6 





“Scientific education. ou; 
invisible as well as the visible in ni 
to the eye of the mind those oper: 
irely elude the eye of the b 
the very atoms of matter in motion 
to »f low them forth, without ever once 
of them, into the worl 1 of the senses, and s 




















there integrating themselves in natural phenomena. 

With regar 1 to the point how ul r consid i 

you will, I trust, endeavour to form a definice 

of a wave of sound. You ought t ly the 
r perue les when wt coe tor" ards r 

together, but immediatel 7 bel nd this cox 

yc u ought to see the srticl : sept arated mi 

apart. You ought, 1ort, to be able to 





connection that a son 
tions, in the one of whi 
in the other of which it is less ¢ 
condensation and a 
constituents of a wave of sound, 

TREASURE TrROvE.—A short time since at High- 
bury, Middlesex, a vase containing nearly seven 
thousand silver coins was 1, consisting of silver 
pennies, London, York, Bristul, Canterbury; groat 


us Wave consists of two por 
*h the air is more dense, and 
lense than usual. <A 
two 





rarefaction, then, are the 
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“ Thanks, noble lady, I go.” 





husband. 


and half-groats, half- -pennies, &c., lrish and Scotch, 
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Venetian and foreign, Teutonic, and 
coins of Edward III.; also an amber 
The coins have been partially arranged by M 
Vaux, of the British Museum. It may be interestin 


to some of our readers to be informed that in a work 
called “ The Beauties of England and Wales,” by J. 
mentions that 


Norris Brewer, vol. x. p. 234, he 
“the Knights Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusaler 


were in possession of the manor of Highbury, in ad- 
dition to the canital manor attached to their hospital 
near Smithfield, which extended from thence to the 


extremity of this parish. The Prior appears s 
early as the beginning of the fourteenth century t 


have made choice of the elevated and pleasant situa- 
of the former demesne for a country seat. 
During the insurrection under Wat Tyler, a.p. 1381, 
a detachment of the rebels who were engaged in 
burning and destroying the magnificent Priory in St. 


tion 


John-street, proceeded for a similar purpose to th 
Prior's house at Highbury.” 





MAGAFF THE WISE. 
—_———_<>—_—_—_——_ 
CHAPTER IX. 


*Easy,now! It may be that the man isn’t dead 


and if so be as he is alive, why, we won’t bang and 
thump him more than need be. Didn’t you notice a 


quiver of the lip, Karl ?” 
“Ay, Rufus; I thought there was something o 


the kind. And, as you say, we won't thump him more 
So here you have 


than there’s any need of doing. 
him. Look out!” 
“Allright! Hoist away! 


move, and the lids of his eyes tremble. 
Karl, I can’t say I like it.” 

“ Eh 2” 

“Don’t you understand ?” 

“ Ah—yes—I see. 
‘business. 
care, now. Up he goes!” 


two gold 
rosary. 


There it is again. By 
the light that fell athwart his face I saw his lips 
Bless me, 


Well, well,—it’s none of our 
It’s Tancred’s bargain—not ours. Have a 


There was a swaying, rising sensation—a creaking 
and jarring—up, up, up,—swaying to and fro all the 
while,—then a stop, and a confused sound of rattling 
blocks and discordant voices,—then a sense of being 
lowered a short distance, and of resting upon a hard, 





spoken the mame of one whor: he knew to be a 
Danish chieftain of great renown—Tancred !—one 
r. | of the boldest pirates that spread terror among the 
g | islanders of the Northern Sea. Why had he been 
placed in Tancred’s keeping? But he gained no 
answer to the question. His senses were too weary 
for connected thought, and with the name of the 
m | dread chieftain upon his lips he sank into a deep, 
lethargic slumber. 
By-and-by two men came down from the deck, 
and one of them looked in upon the occupant of the 
o }) bunk. 
0 “ Good! 


He sleeps as soundly as man can sleep.” 

The speaker was a tall, dark-faced man, of power- 
ful frame, and of commanding presence ; and it was 
plain to be seen, not only from the studied richness 
of his garb, but also from his authoritative tone and 
bearing, that he was the chieftain. And such in fact 
e | he was—Tancred of Nordstrand—one of those ro- 
ving pirate kings who had so long carried terror and 
consternation in theirwake. Tancred was past fifty ; 
but his head bore not a touch of the frost of time ; 
nor had age made any marks upon his brow. His 
life had been an active and healthy one, and he was 
now just in his prime. There was a stern, uncom- 
promising expression upon his compressed lips and 
; | compact brow; and those who knew him best knew 
that in the path of his fixed purpose his conscience 
stopped at nothing ; and yet they knew also that 
he could be a true friend and a faithful ally. While 
f | he was quick to resent an injury, he was equally 

quick to reciprocate a friendly deed ; and the man 
or woman who once gained his deepest love and es- 
teem could not be forgotten. He loved but little ; but 
love did not die out in his bosom while its object 
was worthy. 

“Did you say the youngster was asleep?” asked 
Tancred’s companion, who was none other than he 
whom we have heard called Karl in the boat—a man 
of his master’s own bulk of frame, and not far from 
the same age. 

“Yes, Karl, he sleeps like a weary child. So sup- 
pose we now sit down and open the king’s sealed 
packet. 
one. 
the king would not trust to speech.” 





Mind you, man, I take sealed orders from no 
These are simply items of instruction which 


“Zounds! Why should the old rascal be so back- 






































































































































































































































































































































ungrateful surface. 


A moment of struggling thought, and then Edwin 
opened his eyes and gazed upward into the dark 


vault, where clouds were hanging in fleecy masses, 
with the bright stars gleaming from the mystic 
space beyond. But that was notall. Between him- 
self and the clouds he saw spars, ropes, blocks, and 
fluttering sails. He turned his head, and saw the 
bulwarks of a ship; but the dim outline of the rail 
was broken by the dim forms of human beings, one 
of whom bent over him and cast the lashings from 
his hips and shoulders. 

“Where am 1?” he asked, when he had dis- 
covered that beings after his ownimage were near at 
hand, 

“You are safe and sound, gentle sir,” answered a 
rough voice—rough in its quality, but pitched toa 
tone of seeming kindness and pity. “ Do you think 
youcan stand upon your feet ?” 

ldwin did not know; but he could try. So they 
raised him up, and when they took their hands from 
him, he staggered against the rail. This was not all 
from weakness, however ; for the motion of the vessel 
gave his body an impetus that way. Still he was 
faint and dizzy, and it required the support of two 
men to conduct him to the quarter-deck, and thence, 
down a steep, narrow ladder, into a cabin, which was 
lighted by alarge hanging lamp. The cabin was 
small; but opening from it were several comfortable 
bunk-rooms, into one of which our hero was led; 
and never was the softest bed of down more grateful 
to him than was that box-like bunk, with its pallet of 
straw and moss; for the effort of moving had given 
him pain, and his head reeled until his brain was 
swimming, and his stomach sick. 

He had thought of many questions; but as his 
head touched the pillow—a pillow far softer than the 
pallet—an impulse of nature which he could not re- 
sist closed his eyes,and held him bound to rest and 
recuper:tion. 

He kuew that there were men moving over his 
head; that aloud voice gave orders; and that ropes 
were being pulled through creaking blocks, and that 
the sails were being spread tothe breeze. By-and-by 
the vessel bent evenly to the influence of the wind, 
and as her motion became regular in its gentle un- 
dulations, the prince’s straying, struggling thoughts 
centred upon his present position. 

He knew that he had been dragged by wicked 
force from Anwick, and that he was now on board a 
vessel. That this vessel was Danish appeared from 
two things ; those had been Danes whom he had 
heard converse in the boat; and then he had heard 





ward and uncertain about the business?” cried Karl, 
in wrathful mood. “ He has had the work in hand long 
enough, and has been bound to accomplish it. Then 
why this nonsense at the end ?” 

“He is a coward, Karl,” replied the chieftain, 
with a snap of his finger. “He is a coward and a 
craven. But what care we? He holds his hand 
upon British gold, and British gold we want, and so 
long as the work in hand is between such as he, 
I wash my hands of all stain with the yellow, shin- 
ing bars and circlets. But let us see what we.are to 
do.” 
Karl produced a parchment roll from the breast of 
his shirt, which he handed to his master. It was 
secured by a stant cord, and the cord, where it was 
knotted, was plastered with a large disk of wax, upon 
which was the royal seal of Oswy. ‘T'ancred cut the 
cord with his dagger, and having unrolled the parch- 
ment, he proceeded to read what was written there- 
in. When he had done, he sent forth a long, low 
whistle, at the same time tapping upon the table 
with the missive. 

“Well, my master, and what are the directions ?” 
“ What should you think, Karl?” 

“TI suppose we are to make a most summary dis- 
posal of the person who stands so directly in the way 
of the kingship of Prince Sigbert.” 

“ Ay, you are right there. And now give a guess 
at the manner in which this most kingly piece of 
business is to be done.” 

“My guessing is staggered there, Tancred.” 
“Then listen, and I will read to you Oswy’s own 
words. By my heart’s life, but he is most precise and 
methodical.” 

The chieftain opened the roll again, and read the 
sentence to which he had referred, as follows: 

“* And Tancred, having in hand this large sum 
in gold, shall, under his knightly oath, as he did most 
strongly bind himself, sail his ship toa point as near 
to the centre of the North Seaas he can conveniently 
judge, and shall there cause the said prisoner, called 
Edwin of Anwick, his (the prisoner’s) arms and legs 
being firmly bound by strong cords, to be thrown 
into the water; and Tancred will see that no float- 
ing thing, by which said prisoner can possibly help 
himself to float upon the surface of the sea, is left 
near him. All this will be observed by my servant 
who accompanies the prince, and reported to me ; and 
upon his report is to depend the payment of the re- 
mainder of the money.'”’ 

So read Tancred, as nearly as the quaint language 
of that olden time can be reproduced by our Anglo- 
Saxon of to-day, and when he had concluded, he 








At first there was a smile upon his face ; but it 
was quickly succeeded by an expression of deep con- 
tempt and indignation, which, in turn, gave placc to 
a look of calm disdain. 

“ What think you, Karl?” 

“Tt is as I had expected, my master; and if the 
Northumbrian chieftain had kept his overseeing spy 
at home, I should have been satisfied.” 

“T’ faith! You have hit the target of my own 
thoughts, Karl. But still, what matters it? The 
sending of his servant to bring him word if we per- 
form the contract, is only to us a proof of his own 
perfidy ; for weare all apt to place that same restraint 
upon others, which we might ourselves need under 
like circumstances.” 

“ Of course there is to be no ,hesitation ?” queried 
Karl. 

“ Hesitation 
quickly. 

“In carrying out the instructions you have just 
read.” 

“By the beard of Thor! No!” exclaimed the 
chieftain, smiting his hand upon the table. “I owe 
too much of enmity to the Briton; and, moreover, I 
am well and royally paid. Lowe aduty to my fol- 
lowers, and when such an opportunity occurs for 
making money, I must not let it slip me. Bah! It 
is our business, Karl. Would you spare him ?” 

“ Not if I had my reason, good master.” 

“Then Prince Edwin's doom is fixed. By the 
middle of the forenoon—or, at least, by noon—of the 
morrow, we shall be az near the centre of the sea as 
there is need of ; and the work shall be off our hands 
before our wine is opened for dinner.” 

Edwin of Anwick was aroused from his deep, 
protracted slumber by the sound of voices, the 
clang of pottery in the cabin, and from the savoury 
fumes which found admittance to his state-room 
through the cracks and crevices, he judged that tho 
crew, or a portion thereof, were engaged over one 
of their daily meals ; but whether breakfast or dinner 
he could not determine. 

In a very short time, however, the calls of appetite 
determined him to ascertain for himself. It was 
not so much hunger that distressed him as thirst. 
There was much pain in his head; his limbs were 
sore; and a feverish heat pervaded his whole 
system. 

Arising, and pulling the long curls away from his 

eyes and over his shoulders, and smoothing his 
garments as best he could, he opened the door and 
passed out into the cabin. There were eight men at 
the table, in the centre of which stood a massive 
earthen bowl, containing some sort of stewed meat, 
the savour of which plainly indicated that the ship 
was blest with a good cook. 
“Ah, Sir Edwin, we greet thee with a pleasant 
morning,” said he who sat at the head of the board, 
and whose garb, as well as his appearance and posi- 
tion, pointed him out as the chieftain. 
It was with painful effort that our hero spoko in 
reply. 
He was there, aprisoner ; these were his captors ; 
and he knew not the cause of his arrest, nor the dis- 
position that was to be made of him, though his 
suspicions were keenly alive in both directions. But 
while he was free, he would speak freely, being only 
careful not to take any useless liberty. 
So he said, with a low bow to the one who had ad- 
dressed him: 
“T can only hope, sir, that a pleasant morning 
bodes good to all of us.” 
“That is not worth hoping for,” cried the Dane 
“when only a sunken plank rests between us and 
the grave of ocean. But as men often cherish 
worthless things, you may cherish the hope, if you 
will.” 
Edwin felt his heart sink within him, for there 
was something significant in the tone and manner 
in which these words had been spoken. ‘i'ancred— 
for he it was who sat at the head of the table—ob- 
served the shadow upon the youth’s face, and diviu- 
ing its cause, he said: 

“But hope will never fill an empty stomach. 

Take a seat at our board, good sir, and make 

yourself free. Here is a hodge-podge of venison, 

rabbit, and pheasant, seasoned to a state of savour 
that would do credit to the cook of a king. ‘Then 
we have bread of fresh barley, hot from the oven; & 
loin of beef, cold, from yesterday; and as much 

mead as you like.” . 

“ If you could let me have a cup of water, sir, it 

would meet my present want,” replied our hero, tak- 

ing the vacant seat nearest him. 

*‘ Better some good wine, Sir Edwin.” 

“No. Water first, to quench my raging thirst. Let 

the wine come afterwards.” 

The water was procured, and when Edwin had 

drank, he took a survey of his companions. All 

wore the garb of seamen except one, and he was surely 


in what?” demanded Tancred 





looked upon Karl. 


habited after the fashion of tiose who had come 
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from York to attend his father’s funeral. What did 
this mean? Why wasthis singlemember of Oswy’s 
court by his side? The circumstance only 
strengthened the suspicions already entertained. 

Vhen he had eaten all that he required, and had en- 
tirely satisfied his thirst, he arose and moved towards 
the ladder. 

“Not yet,” interposed Tancred, laying a hand 
upon his shoulder and drawing him back, “ by-and-by 
you shall go up.” 

Without a word, the youth retired to his state-room, 
and presently the door was shut upon him, and for 
two or three hours he was left there to his own re- 
flections. A more melancholy companionship the 
prince had never endured, than he found in those 
same reflections. They were dark and drear, leading 
only to thoughts of the night, which he felt sure was 
closing in about him. 

At length, two rough, powerful men came to him 
bearing stout cords in their hands. He asked them 
numerous questions, but not a word did they speak 
in reply. They had come to bind his legs and his 
arms, and they did it—he deeming it worse than 
useless to offer opposition. Then they lifted him 
from his feet, and bore him out into the cabin, where 
they set him down, and where he found the Danish 
chieftain. : 

“ Edwin of Anwick,” spoke the latter, slowly and 


- sternly, and with something of solemnity, “my 


words shall be few, and your season of suspense shall 
be brief. If you are as keen of perception as your 
looks seem to indicate, you must ere this have di- 
vined the purpose for which you have been brought 
hither to the centre of the NorthSea. As you know 
full well, I am at war with Britons everywhere, 
and they are all my enemies; yet, when ono 
Briton would use me against another, if he will 
but pay me enough, I am at his service. Listen to 
me: 
“T have brought you hither, and I have promised 
that I will cast you into the sea, bound hand and 
foot, so that your death may be sure and speedy. 
And that thing I am about to do—ha! hold him up. 
Let him not go down upon his knees.” 

This latter speech was directed to the attendants, 
and then to the prisoner he added: 

“Tf you knew Tancred, you would not waste your 
breath in begging for mercy, for it is not his to 
give. Ihave purposely put off this announcement 
to the last minute, so that we might both be spared 
a prolonged scene of suffering. I know it is 
hard to die in such a manner; and harder still 
for one just entering upon the stage of manhood; 
pats cannot help it. Come. Bear him to the 
deck.’ 

The two men lifted Edwin again—this time carry- 
ing him up the ladder to the deck, where they set 
him down near the rail. The sun was at its meri- 
dian height, the sky cloudless, and the surface of 
the water broken into short, crisp waves by a fresh 
and invigorating breeze. On all hands, as far as the 
eye could reach, was to be seen only the dark bosom 
of the sea, rising and falling in ‘long, low-riding 
swells, seeming to keep time to the mournful 
murmur of the wind, as it broke against the sails 
and rigging of the ship, and giving a motion to the 
floating mass that called up in Edwin’s mind the 
quaint thought of being rocked to the sleep of death, 
as, in the early morning of life, he had been rocked 
in the cradle of his infancy. 

But there was no time for poetry of thought. One 
more look, to see if the broad sea bore for him any- 
thing that might give him support. But there was 
nothing; and if there had been, what could it have 
availed him, with his hands and his feet cruelly 
lashed as they were ? 

Nothing! nothing! 

Once cast into the sea—and death must come very 
speedily, for the victim could make not the slightest 
struggle for life. Heturned and looked upon the tall 
chieftain. 

“ Tancred, in the name of that mercy which, some 
day, you may ask at the hands of another, I humbly 
pray to you, whom I have never wronged, to save 
me from this cruel fate !” 

The chieftain slowly shook his head, and, without 
deigning a word in reply, motioned for his men to 
bear the prisoner to the gangway. 

Edwin looked before him as he was being borne 
onward; and across the rail of the ship, at the 
place where the crew passed in and out, he saw a 
plank laid, with the inner end resting upon the 
deck.” 4 

“To the plank!” said Tancred. 
carefully.” 

And those words, freighted with the solemn knell 
of death, so thundered in their awful import upon 
the senses of the agonized prince, that he closed his 
“yes as one in a swoon; and when they lowered 
iim upon the plank, he made no sign nor motion 
uvre of praying for relief. 


“Lay him on 





CHAPTER X. 

“ By the beard of Thor!” exclaimed Karl, as he 
stood by the side of the doomed exile, “ I think we 
consign to the grave of waters the fairest prince 
Northumbria ever owned.” 

“Ay,” responded Tangred, with a look of cool 
indifference ; “ and all the better it is for us. If we 
are to kill off their royal heirs, I hope to have their 
best ones ; for when a fool takes the crown, we shall 
but miss our privilege, if we do not lay him under 
tribute. But enough. The youngster seems to have 
lost his senses, and we will be merciful enough to 
consign him to his fate, before he regains the sense 
for farther suffering. Be sure that he is in the 
centre of the plank, so that he may go clear of the 
ship’s side.” 

Karl looked, and saw that the victim’s shoulders 
were inclined a little upon one side, and as he bent 
over and gently moved the drooping head, a glitter- 
ing object at the throat attracted his attention. 

“Ha! he has a golden chain about his neck. It 
is a pity to cast gold into the sea.” 

“It may be some charm,” said the chieftain ; “ some- 
thing to him sacred. If so, ’twere cruel to rob him 
of it.’ 

‘** We can look and see.” 

“ Yes, Karl ; you may ascertain what it is.” 

Thus speaking, Tancred himself stepped forward 
to assist in the work. 

As gently as possible they opened the shirt, and 
then drew forth the chain; as they did so, the 
youth suddenly gasped and struggled, as though he 
would raise his hands to save the precious token. 
But neither the chieftain nor his lieutenant regarded 
the movement of the bound Briton. They had 
drawn out the chain, and upon the end they found a 
miniature, painted upon ivory and set in gold and 
precious stones. 

It was a sweet young face that looked forth from 
the ivory disk—the face of a female in the first bloom 
of-womanhood, calm, hopeful, and happy in its radiant 
beauty. Tancred grasped it, and as his gaze was 
bent eagerly upon it, an exclamation of wonder broke 
from his lips. 

The doomed man opened his eyes and looked up; 
and when he felt the pressure upon his neck, and 
saw what the chieftain heldin his hands, he uttered 
a quick cry of pain. 

“In heaven’s name, good sir, spare me that! Rob 
me of life, if you must, but tear not the face of my 
mother from my bosom! Put it back! Oh, do not 
take itfrom me! If you covet the gold, the chain 
you may have ; but take not the picture!” 

“ Your mother!” repeated Tancred, looking from 
the picture to the prince. 

“Yes; that is my mother’s portrait.” 

“ Now, by the gods! I should swear that this was 
the face of the Princess Edilberga!” 

“ Ay,” returned Edwin, with a strength of utter- 
ance born of the hope that strangely and suddenly 
started to life within him. “ Edilberga, the daughter 
of Wulfold, was my mother.” 

“ And who was this Wulfold ?” demanded Tancred, 
still holding the picture, and gazing alternately from 
the painted face to the one that looked up from the 
death-plank. 

“Te was a Danish sea-king whom my father’s 
uncle took prisoner and held as a hostage.” 

“ And your father was Cadwallader?” 

“Yes, sir. He saw the daughter of Wulfold, and 
loved her ; and she loved him; and because he mar- 
ried her, he was outlawed and exiled; and because 
I was the child of that union, I, too, have suf- 
fered all the wrongs and indignities which a tyrant’s 
hate and fear could dictate.” 

“ By the blood of Woden!” interposed Karl, “ the 
faces are alike.” 

“ Ay,” responded Tancred; “and now we see how 
so fair a prince came to berearedin Britain. By the 
life of me! but we'll make a change in this work. 
The hand that harms a hair upon the head of Edil- 
berga’s son makes its owner an enemy of mine. 
Arise, my noble cousin, and know that Tancred is 
your friend. My father and Wulfold’s father were 
brothers ; and many atime and oft hath your mother, 
in her girlhood years, been held within my arms.” 

While speaking thus, the chieftain had drawn his 
dagger and cut the cords that bound the prisoner; 
and as he concluded, he stooped and lifted the youth 
to his feet. 

“ Ay,” he added, gazing upon the prince’s hand- 
some features, now that the rich blood once more 
gave themcolour, “I not only see my sweet young 
cousin in your face; but I can remember how the 
royal Wulford looked in his younger days. But tell 
me, Edwin, what of plotting have you done against 
the peace and safety of the Northumbrian mon- 
arch?” 

“ As I live,” replied our hero, solemnly, “I have 
done nothing. Ay—more than that; thus far in 





my young life, I have never even entertamed a 
thought of plotting ‘against Oswy.” 

“What—ho? Where is that British churl? 
Bring him hither.” 

In answer to this command from their master, two 
of the seamen led forward the man who had come to 
see that the Dane fulfilled his contract. 

“How now?” demanded Tancred, surveying the 
trembling wretch from head to foot. ‘ You and your 
lying master have both deceived me.” 

“No, no, noble Dane,” cried the Northumbrian, 
quaking with fear—for there was something terrible 
in the look of the chieftain,—“I have spoken no 
falsehood.” 

“Out upon thee, for a false knave. Didst not 
thou tell me that this youth was dangerous to your 
royal master’s safety ?” 

“I may have spoken that much, sir; for so I 
thought him to be. These are troublous times ; and 
as Oswy totters towards the grave, desiring to leave 
the sceptre inthe hands of his son, there is danger 
that disaffected men may seize upon the person of 
the exiled prince, to place him on the throne. So it 
is, sir; and only so much would I, at any time, have 
led you to believe.” 

“ Answer me this, sirrah: didst thou not know 
that Edwin of Anwick was son of the Princess Edil- 
berga?” 

The man hesitated; but finally, with an effort, he 
answered : 

“T knew it, sir; but I did not bear it in mind at the 
time. It was not among the things held in remem- 
brance at any time, when you and I have spoken of 
the prince.” 

“Master Ethelred,” spoke the chieftain, his eye 
flashing with a deeper fire, and his lip curling more 
tightly, as he thus called the man by name, “answer 
me another question. Do you think your royal 
master would have dared to ask any Danish chief- 
tain living, to slay a child of Wulford’s daughter ? 
Answer me!” 

“ Indeed, sir, I cannot say. Still, I think ie 

“You think Oswy would not have dared to tell 
me who his victim’s mother was, eh?” 

“ Perhaps so.” 

“Perhaps! By my life, but thou wert glib enough 
with that false tongue of thine while thy falsehood 
sat safely on mine ignorance. Ye gods! to think 
that but for the simple accident of the straying in of 
a tiny ray of sunlight upon a link of golden chain, 
thus leading to the revealment of Edilberga’s face, 
I should have cast into the sea her own flesh and 
blood! Ay, and you knew it all the while! 
Edwin——” 

The youth looked up, and put forth his hand; but 
Tancred did not take it then. He had other thoughts 
upon his mind. 

“ Hold a moment. By the sacred book! but thou 
shalt be judge against this man. Speak but tho 
word, and he shall wear those bonds which but now 
I cut from thy limbs, and into the sea his foul body 
shall be cast! Speak!” 

Ethelred sank quickly upon his knees before tho 
youth, and clasped his hands. 

“Oh, good prince,” he cried, in terror-stricken ac- 
cents, “spare me! spare me! I did but obey the 
orders of my king. I never meant harm to thee— 
never! And I swear by the holy ‘3 

“Hold!” exclaimed the prince with an indignant 
wave of the hand. “ Add not an oath to such a bare- 
faced falsehood. Could you come hither to watch 
my death, and not mean me harm? Would the ty- 
rant Oswy have selected you for his base work, had 
he not known his man? But you have nothing to 
fear at my hands. I cannot make the first act of my 
new life a death-knell to another. For my own sake 
I spare you. But beware how you cross my path 
again. Henceforth I am not to bea tame and sub- 
missive exile. The king himself hath broken the 
faith, and now he must have a care!” 

“So, your life is yours for the present,” said Tan- 
cred. “ Now, get thee up and begone.” Then turn- 
ing to Edwin, he continued: 

“Noble boy, now give me thy hand. By my life, 
but this is to me a joy. Iam not sorry that I offered 
to do the monarch’s work, since it hath brought thee 
to my knowledge. ‘There is a providence in it.” 

Edwin took the chieftain’s outstretched hand, and 
together they retired to the after part of the deck, 
where the crew were soon assembled. 

“My men,” said Tancred, addressing his followers, 
“ you have your share of interest in this matter, and 
I would not deprive you of Oswy’s promised gold, 
without your full and free consent. So tell me: 
would you do harm to Edilberga’s son for all the 
gold the dastard king can command?” 

The response was quick and unanimous. 

“ Long live Edwin of Anwick!” shouted Karl. 

And the cry was taken up and repeated from every 
tongue, till the heavens echoed with the sounc. 

Then the Danes pressed forward, and as one after 
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another took the youthful prince by the hand, he 
knew that he had in them firmfand true friends. 

After this Tancred led the prince down into the 
cabin, where refreshments wereordered ; and where, 
with Karl to bear them company, they discussed the 
subject of their future course. 

“Good Tancred,” said our hero, when he had ex- 
pressed his gratitude and his love as best he could, 
“TI would like to return to Anwick as soon as may 
be ; for I left.there those who will be very anxious 
till they know that I am safe.” 

“ Have a care, Edwin,” returned Tancred, seriously. 
“ You must remember that Oswy is your enemy, and 
that, by your own decision, this tool of his is to have 
his liberty. Ethelred will quickly acquaint his 
master with what has transpired, and yow can judge 
for yourself how long it will be before the king seeks 
your life again.” 


“ Good Tancred, I fear him not. Now that I am 


“No, my father.” 

“T wish he would come.” 

“ But is it time? I think he will not be here these 
two or three days yet, at least.” 

And so the old king asked, every hour, for Ethel- 
red. At night he lay awake, wondering if Ethelred 
would come; and in thegmorning his first question to 
every new comer was of Ethelred. The day passed, 
and another night came, but no Ethelred. Another 
morning dawned, finding the king weaker and more 
weary, but not weary of life. No; withall his power 
of will he tried to shut out the grim presence that 
brooded over his couch. 

The hours sped on, and when this day had almost 





gone, Ethelred came. He came with faltering step 
and clouded brow; and when the king asked him 
how he fared in his mission, he made ‘no reply, but 
looked from sire to son, and then back upon the sire. 

“ Speak, sirrah! My son will soon be: king, and he 


fully warned, I can defend myself against any force | has a right to hear.” 


he will dare to send Against me. My castle is 
strong, and I have at least four-score stout and 
willing retainers who will fight for me. Not yet 
will Oswy dare to make open war against me. His 
course has been so foul and wicked, that he will not 
dare to subject his conduct to public «inspection. 
What he does he will seek to do secretly; and he 
cannot thus bring force enough against Anwick to 
overcome its stout defenders.” 

“But,” suggested Karl, “will your men dare to 
oppose the royal force ?” 

“ With Oswald to lead them, they would stand 
unflinchingly before the very gates of death,” re- 
plied Edwin, proudly. “But I fear no open attack. 
The king dare not do it. Oswald has assured me 
that the tyrant would not dare to present my case to 
the people, even as it was before this outrage had 
been added to the sum of the wrongs. No, no, good 
Tancred; I would return to Anwick at once. Imay 
be the gainer thereby in a way we have not thought 
of. Offa, the stout Earl of Durham, will shortly be 
there—he may be there even now—and he must 
know this thing. He was my father’s friend, and I 
think he will not forsake me. - He returns soon to 
his home in the north, and he may use the story of 
this outrage to my advantage. At all events, I 
would not miss seeing him for worlds.” 

** Does the earl travel alone ?” 

“He will reach Anwick alone; but from thence 
he takes another member of his household. Have 
you not heard of the incident of Offa’s being landed 
upon our isle ?” 

Both Tancred and Karl replied in the negative, 
whereupon Edwin commenced and told them the 
whole story of the storm, the wreck, and the 
saving of the earl and his daughter. 

Never had story-teller two more interested or 
attentive listeners, and when the tale was completed, 
Tancred caught the hero by the hand, and was warm 
and zealous in his praise. 

“ By the blood of the martyrs!” he cried, “it 
needs not an Oswald to lead the men of Anwick to 
battle. If they will not follow thee, then they will 
follow no one.” 

“T think they would follow me, sir,—every one ; 
—for they have loved me from my youth, and 1 have 
sought to retain their love.” 

“ But this Lady of Durham, Sir Prince? 
fair-looking ?” 

“She is more than fair, Tancred. 
cendently beautiful.” 

“ And her age ?” 

“T think she is nineteen.” 

The Danish chieftain shook his head and smiled ; 
and in a playful, though kind and pleasant tone, he 
said : 

“Enough. We will steer for Anwick at once. 
Your reasons are too weighty for opposition. We 
will land you where your heart is.” 

. x * a 


Is she 


She is trans- 
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While the Dane was making a sweep about the 
central point of the North Sea, for the purpose of 
pointing his head once more towards the coast of 
Britain, Oswy, King of Northumbria, was upon his 
couch, ill nigh unto death. 

Physicians had been summoned from far and near, 
and all the medications that science could suggest, 
and skill apply, had been tried in vain. He did not 
rally, but sank lower and lower; growing weaker 
and weaker; aware of the presence of the dark 
spirit, but trying to hide his face from it. 

On this self-same day, at noon, there was a young 
man alone with the king—a youth of two-and- 
twenty or thereabouts; dressed in gaudy trappings, 
and bearing upon his coarse and blunted features the 
marks of dissipation and debauchery in broadest, 
deepest lines. He was the king’s son, and only child. 

“ Sigbert,” said the weak old man, raising his hand 
to his brow with an effort, and lifting back the thin 
gray hair that had strayed over into his eyes, “ have 
you heard from Ethelred yet ?” 





And then Ethelred told what had occurred on 
board the Danish ship—told all except that he owed 
his life to the prince who was to have been sacri- 
ficed. He forgot that. 

The monarck heard the story, and: then started up 
in his bed. 


“ Pool! traitor!” he exclaimed, foaming in his 
erage. “ Why did you not» smite him where he 
stood? What was your poor life worth compared 
with that event? Why did you not fire the ship— 
sink it—anything to destroy that pest.and trouble 
to the realm?” 

The furious monarch still beat the air with his 
bony hand, and his frothing lips moved on in ter- 
rible mockery of their own impotency; for speech 
had failed him, and only his wild actions told 
how eager for vengeance he was. At length he 
sank back exhausted; and when his eyes were 
closed, Ethelred addressed the son: 

“ Most noble prince, the king, your royal father, 
lays too much upon me. Before heaven, | did all I 
could !” 

“ T blame thee not, Ethelred. My father is beside 
himself, and knows not what he says. Get thee gone 
ere he recovers. He must not see:thee again.” 

The wretch was glad enough to escape so easily, 
and without farther remark he hastened from the 
apartment. 

When Oswy opened his eyes again, his first im- 
pulse was to inquire for Ethelred ; but before Sigbert 
could reply, heseemed to remember what had occurred. 

“T did not dream,” he cried, “ Ethelred ‘has been 
here 2?” 

“Yes, my father.” 

There was a brief struggle—a spasm—and then 


the king became more calm, as though with the pass- | 


ing out of life the necessities of the hour impressed 
him more deeply, 

“Sigbert, you will be king when: lam gone; but 
you will not have the power which I havehad. You 
will not hold the Britwalda’s sceptre. You must 
protect your own crown and sustain your own 
throne. Beware of Edwin of Anwick! You are not 
safe while he lives. The law holds,him to his island 
castle. If he leaves it, let his life pay the penalty at 
once! If you would be safe, seek some means to 
destroy that-man!” 

And those were the last words that fell from 
Oswy’s lips. He lived far into the night ; but he 
spokeno more. Once he started wildly up, as though 
some frightful vision had disturbed him, and the name 
of Cadwallader was half pronounced ; ‘but the breath 
thus employed was his last of earth! 


(To be continued.) 








FACETIZ. 

Onty A Seuatt.—A lady who had not been 
favoured with the most harmonious voice would, 
nevertheless, attempt to sing. A gentleman, one of 
the company, said to another, “‘ What does she call 
that?” He replied, “yThe Tempest, I think.” On 
which a seafaring gentleman present exclaimed, 
“Don’t be alarmed ; it is no tempest; it is merely a 
squall, and will soon be over.” 

In France it is not allowed to parents to give 
their children the Christian names they may think 
fit: they must select names from the Roman Cata- 
logue of Saints, or from ancient history, and must 
take no others. They must also go to the office of the 
mayor of the district in which they reside to an- 
nounce what the name is. A Parisian journalist re- 
lates the following story of a friend of his, a happy 
father, who accompanied his infant daughter to the 
mayor's offices to make the declaration required by 
law. “What Christian name do you give to this 
child?” asks the clerk. “ Zuline.” “Zuline? We 


With furious gesture he reached out his 
hand towards his messenger, but failed to reach him. 


so. My daughter shall be called Zuline, and no- 
thing else.” “You may call her what -you please, 
but I shall not write’ Mademoiselle Zuline on the re- 
gister.” “And why not, if you please?” “ Tho 
law.” “What law?” “A law of Germinal, An. X., 
which prohibits any other names than those con- 
tained in the calendar, or those found im ancient his- 
tory.” The father gets home to consult his wife, 
and after a fresh name has been fixed on‘ returns to 
the Mairie, and the dialogue recommences :—“I have 
a name that will, I hope, satisfy you and the law 
Germinal, ‘as it was borne’ by an illustrious woman 
of antiquity. Please to enter my daughter‘as Lena.” 
“T have never heard of that name; it isnot to be 
found in ancient history.” “I beg your pardon.” 
The clerk goes to consult his colleagues, and then 
returns. “ Sir, it is no use attempting to deceive 
us; we have all studied our classics at school, and 
we have never heard of ‘Lona; whois she?” “A 
young Greek woman, who bit off her tongue and spat 
it in the face of her torturers, not to be forced to be- 
tray the secret of aconspiracy.” “Ah! I thought as 
much; you are @ disaffected perturbator! “You ac- 
knowledge it at last! No; your daughter shall not 
be either Zuline or Leena, and if you are not satis- 
fied, complain to the mayor.” 

A New Reapinc.—In a boarding-school the rector, 
was accustomed to require the smaller boys to read 
every evening before going to bed a ehapter from 
the New Testament—each a verse. One of the boys, 
who prided himself on his elooutionary ability, and 
frequently neglected orthography for emphasis, had 
fall to him one evening the verse: “ And Herod laid 
| hold on John.” Rising gracefully, and mistaking 
| the 1 in the third word for an s, he thundered out: 
“ And Herod.said, Hold on, John!” 


ACTING UNDER ADVICE. 

Liston, in his early career, was a favourite at. New- 
castle-upon-Tyne ; and having applied to the manager 
for a'remuneration equal ‘to the inereased value of 
his services, he refused the request, adding, “If you 
are dissatisfied, you are welcome to leave me; such 
actors as you, sir, are to be found in every bush.” 

On the evening of the day on which this colloquy 
occurred, the manager was driving to another town, 
where he intended to “carry on the war,” when.he 
perceived Liston standing in the middle of a hedge 
by the road-side. 

“ Good heavens, Liston !”*cried the manager, “ what 
are you doing there ?” 

“ Only looking for some of the actors you told me 
of this morning,” was the reply. 


Dr. M. Monszy.—Dr. Monsey, in the hey-day of 
his social fame, told his friends that the first of his 
| ancestors of any note was a baker and aretail dealer 
in hops. Ata critical point of this worthy man's 
career, when hops were “down” and feathers were 
| “up,” to raise a small sum of money for immediate 
| use, he ripped open his beds, sold the feathers, and 
stuffed the tick with unsaleable hops. Soon a change 
in the market occurred, and once more operating on 
the couches used by ‘himself:and children, he sold 
the hops at a profit, and bought back the feathers. 
“That's the way, sit, by which my family hopped 
from obscurity!” the doctor would.conclude. 

Tne Bripat CuHamBEr.—Not many weeks ago, a 
newly-married couple visited our town, and stopping 
| at a first-class hotel, the bridegroom, in a manner 
| showing his newly-acquired importance in life, called 

for a room—the best the house afforded. He didn’t 
want any common fare, but the best they had, and 
he had the money to pay the bill. The landlord very 
pleasantly inquired if he was not from the country, 
and just married? Yes, he was from thecountry, 
and just married, and he wanted the best room iu 
the house, and he didn’t eare for the expenses. 
“Then,” said the landlord,“ you want the bridal 
chamber!” “Why, yes,” says the countryman, not 
exactly comprehending the matter. “ At any rate, 
send it up; if I don’t want it, Sal will.” 


A GENTLEMAN with an inquisitive mind, being re- 
cently struck with the offer per bill in a parlour 
window to teach Hebrew at a remarkably low figure, 
stepped in, met an old acquaintance, who /at.once 
thought it wise to be candid, and confessed .thus :— 
“ Well, you see, sir, this is an honest way of getting 
a living. Every Monday and Wednesday I take 
lessons myself, and every Tuesday and Thursday I 
give the same lessons to others. It pays me, and at 
the same time I am learning something myself.” 
The gentleman asked, “ But why not apply yourself 
to some modern language, such as French, Italian, or 
German; I should think that you would get more 
pupils than you do for Hebrew?” “Oh! no,” he 
replied; “Hebrew is the dodge, Everybody can 
teach French and German, but there’s only a few as 
can teach Hebrew. You see, young chaps, now-a- 
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cannot accept such a name as that. Please to choose 


days, pretend to be learned, and when they are con- 
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tending against one another in Mechanics’ Institu- 
tions and such places, the one as knows how to read 
Hebrew just putsa book into the other’s hands, and 
says, Read. that for me; it’s a licker at once. All 
the clever ones want to know is the alphabet, and 
then they can gammon others that they are Hebrew 
scholars.” He was evidently living comfortably. 

We wonder whether the gentleman who adver- 
tises as under will ever discover the bundle of per- 
fections of which he is in search :—“ General Ser- 
vant Wanted—T wo in Family—Given: 12/. wages, 
with everything necessary; holiday once a month ; 
time for church—Required: Cleanliness, thrift, ho- 
nest service, not slavery, truthfulness, early rising, 
and good character, as a truthful one will be given. 
The following need not apply :—One who would 
walk over a broom rather than pick it up, who likes 
cobwebs or dirty corners, and is of a bad temper— 
Address, &c.” What, all that combination for 12J. ? 
Why not throw in afew more when the advertiser 
was at it?—say a soprano voice and a talent for 
psalm singing, or a capacity for French cookery, or 
something else never found but in your “ perfect 
woman?” Wewish the advertiser every success, 
butare not sanguine. 

“T cAN understand most human beings,” said 
Charles V., “ but I cannot understand any sane man 
being a miner.” He ‘would not have understood any 
sane man, perhaps, being a porter on the Under- 
ground Railway. But there may, perhaps, be worse 
lots in life than that, for neither the smoke, nor the 
stinks, nor the foul air, northose sickly, everlasting 
gas-lights appear to affect the digestive powers of 
the men, and that is the grand test of their work. 
This week the Underground Railway have been 
giving their men an underground banquet in an un- 
derground ball. The Underground Railway is now 
one of the institutions of the country. Its passengers 
last year ran up to twenty-two millions. In the first 
year they were only ten millions. Englishmen hate 
novelties. They worship institutions; and their 
test of a flourishing institution is a dividend and a 
dinner. Here they have both. Next year the rail- 
way will have thirty millions of passengers. 

FRENCH WOMEN. 

The Bishop of Orleans,. describing the modern 
Frenchwoman, says: 

“ A woman knows all the famous actors and horses, 
she knows by heart the performers at the Opera and the 
Variétés ; the stud-book is more familiar to her than 
Thomas-i-Kempis’s ‘ Imitation ;’ last year she betted 
for La Touque, this year for Vermuth, and she is 
sure that the Bois Roussél is full of promise ; she is 
enthusiastic about the Derby, and the triumph of 
Fille de Air she considers as a national victory. 
She knows the name of the most celebrated milliner, 
the fashionable saddler, and the shop which has the 
greatest vogue. She will weigh the respective merits 
of the stables of the Count de Lagrange, the Duc de 
Morny, or of Monsieur Delamarre. . . . She 
can only entertain young women and frivolous young 
men. Equally incapable of talking on business, art, 
polities, agriculture, or the sciences, she can neither 
converse with her father-in-law, her clergyman, or 
with any man of a serious mind. And yet the first 
talent of a woman is to be able to converse with 
everyh dy.” 

STIckING To Busingss.—Our new coroner is so 
devoted to his duties, that when he has nothing 
else to do, he goes and sits upon a jury.— Punch, 

A Neppyryinc Remarx.—The Boundaries Com- 
mission has reported, and among other things, throws 
Hampstead Heath into Marylebone. To judge by 
elections, the latter had already donkeys enough.— 
Punch. 

DIsCOVERED ON A RomMAN Roap.—Several Angli- 
can bishops, still more incumbents, and a host of 
curates. They had evidently been long buried in 
heaps of rubbish, consisting of articles used in Romish 
religious ceremonial. The heads are’a good deal 
damaged; but the robes are highly ornamented and 
in excellent preservation, and the greatest care seems 
to have been bestowed on the costume and acces- 
sories, as is generally the case with the work of the 
debased Roman school.—Punch. 

WurrpinG CreaTiIon.—A correspondent suggests 
to us that whipping should be administered to the 
inebriate and disorderly gentlemen, who occupy so 
much time at the police courts in certain districts. 
We are not ardent admirers of corporal punishment, 
but having read of the recent presentation of a birch 
to the Rey. Mr. Hornby, we are inclined to think 
that what is held good for Eton boys might be good 
for drunken men.—Fun. 

A RemonstRaANcE.—The Whitburn fishermen, in 
cousequence of an unfounded rumour that false lights 
were exhibited on their part of the coast, have de- 
elared they will not launch their lifeboat again until 
the charge is investigated. Now all that conld be 





done to prove their innocence has been done, and it 
is unreasonable of them to say they will allow people 
to perish who have had nothing to do with a libel 
that has been practically disproved. Fun hopes, 
therefore, that they will think better of it, and not 
lose their wits, or allow us to lose our Whitburns, 
from the list of the gallant réscuers of life, published 
annually by the National Lifeboat Institution. The 
report of a false charge must not deafen them to the 
roar of “ the minute gun at sea.”—Fun. 

BROUGHT TO THE BLOCK. 

What can we say of this ? 

“The King of the Belgians has just sent a hand- 
some gold watch to M. de Block, Burgomaster of 
Zele, on the occasion of his 102nd birthday.” 

Is this royal craft or royal factlessness? Is the 
present intended to be playful or suggestive? Is it 
to remind M. de Block that he has really forgotten 
what time it is—that he is playing the role of Bur- 
gomaster too long—that he attends to his Zele more 
than to his discretion—that he had better be off? If 
80, itis a very handsome way of giving a hint, though 
probably the recipient, who must of course be the 
original “ old Block,” to judge from his present age, 
seems likely to be in no hurry to take it.—Zoma- 
hawk. 

PRIMROSES. 

PRIMROSES, primroses, 

They cluster in the hedges, 

They dwell where the twined bank encloses. 

The stream and all its sedges ; 

They streak the lanes with sunny light, 

They clothe the hills with gold, 

Their starry blossoms show as bright 

As in dear days of old. 

Primroses, primroses, they are the sweetest flowers 
That ever lit fair England’s shores, or shone in spring 

tide bowers. 

Primroses, primroses, 

They are too bright and glowing, 

For a world where blight is on the roses, 

And tears from eyes are flowing, 

They seem like a dream of childhood’s hours, 

Of the days that ne’er return ; 

Ere we learnt that earth held faded flowers, 

Or that life’s sun oft will burn. 

Primroses, primroses, they are the sweetest flowers 
That ever lit fair England’s shores, or shone in 

springtide bowers ! 

Primroses, primroses, 

They speak with angel voices 

Of a gladder land where peace reposes 

And the weary heart rejoices ; 

Of the pavement bright of living gold, 

That by sinless feet is trod, 

Where the life of loved ones grows not old 

In the city of our God. 

Primroses, primroses, they are the sweetest flowers 
That ever lit fair England’s shores, or shone in 

springtide bowers! T. HERBERT. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


CLEANING CorALs.—T he best method of cleaning 
corals is simply to boil them in soda and water. 


Recipe For STrttToON CueErsE.—Take four quarts 
of cream, thirty quarts of new milk, mix them to- 
gether warm as it comes from the cow, with two 
tablespoonsful of rennet, set it to cum three hours, 
well covered up; when cummed have ready two 
sieves with strainers covered over them; take the 
curd gently out into the sieves, and keep moving the 
strainer till the whey comes from it; then put half 
the curd into the cheese vat, with a handful of su!t, 
then the other half upon it ; put it into the press with 
a small weight upon it; turn it the same night. It 
must be turned twice a day in fine cloths for three 
days, then whitewash it over with fine whiting new 
made, 

LoosENING Grounp GLass StToppLEs.—Some- 
times the ground glass stopples of bottles become, 
from one cause or another, fixed in the neck and can- 
not be removed by pulling or torsion. An effectual 
method is to wrap a rag wet with hot water around 
the neck and let it remain a few seconds. The heat 
will expand the neck of the bottle, when the stopple 
can be removed before the heat penetrates the stop- 
ple itself. Or, wind a string once or twice around 
the neck, and, holding the bottle between the knees, 
pull alternately on one and the other end, thus creat- 
ing friction and consequently heat. Or a little cam- 
phene oil dropped between the neck and stopple of 
the bottle will often relieve the stopple. 

Removine A Ticut Fincer Rine.—It is seldom 
necessary to file off a ring which is too tight to 
readily pass the joint of the finger. If the finger is 





swollen, apply cold water to reduce the inflammation, 
then wrap a small rag wet in hot water around the 
ring to expand the metal, and soap the finger. A 
needle threaded with strong silk can then be passed 
between the ring and finger, and a person holding 
the two ends and pulling the silk while slowly slid- 
ing it around the periphery of the ring may readily 
remove the ring. If the ring is a plain hoop this 
process is easy; if it hag.a setting or protuberance 
more care will be required. Another method is to 
pass a piece of sewing silk under the ring and wind 
the thread, in pretty close spirals and snugly, around 
the finger to the end. Then take the lower end— 
that below the ring—and begin unwinding. The 
ring is certain to be removed unless the silk is very 
weak. The winding compresses the finger and 
renders the operation less difficult. 
~ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ir is said that a gentleman who has received half- 
pay for over fifty years has never in his life joined 
his regiment or worn auniform! What-a capital joke 
—at the nation’s expense. 

A LITTLE old woman, named Moses, a Jewess, 
who had 5001. or 600/. in the bank, was, a few days 
since, committed to prison by Sir R. W. Carden, for 
twenty-one days, for begging in Threadneedle-street. 

Mr. RENDEL, the consulting engineer of the East 
Indian Railway Company, has left for Calcutta, with 
the view of throwing a bridge over the Hooghly, so 
as to bring the company’s railway fairly into the 
city. 

M. BENEDETTI, the French Ambassador to Bezlin, 
gave a magnificent ball recently at which the King 
and Queen were present. On entering the ball-room 
his Excellency presented the Queen with an immense 
bouquet of Partha violets, sent from Paris to her by 
the Empress Eugénie. 

Mus. CospENn announces that she proposes to ar- 
range, with a view to publication, a collection of Mr. 
Cobden’s letters on public questions, commencing 
with those on national education. Mrs. Cobden asks 
that any of her late husband’s friends who have let- 
ters suitable for this collection will oblige her with 
the use of the originals. 

DR. CUMMING, 
In a letter, says he is misunderstood when people 
suppose him to be a prophet. “I never in my life,” 
he says, “professed or attempted to prophesy. All 
Ihave ventured todo is to explain and unfold inspired 
prophecies in the Word of God.” He, however, 
thinks that the world is near its end. 


M. N. Be St. Vicror announces as the result of 
some late researches, that porous or rough surfaces 
which have been exposed to the action of light have 
a definite decomposing action on salts of silver when 
placed in contact with them in the dark. It would 
appear from this that light may be bottled up, so to 
speak, for service. 

IN certain states of the atmosphere the shadows 
of opaque objects thrown on a white surface are 
observed to be of a blue colour when the sun is near 
the horizon. The fact is explained by the theory of 
complementary colours, and is due to the higher 
sensitiveness of that portion of the retina which 
receives the shadow for rays complementary tothose 
which are illuminating the rest of the retina. 


A SPECTACLE which draws a crowd daily to the 
Tuileries Gardens is that of a lady who, in her daily 
walk, attracts around her flights of the wild pigeons 
who lodge in the old trees, and scores of sparrows 
and other birds, who perch on her shoulder, and 
even have the audacity to peck at her mouth. The 
lady is daily escorted to her home bya perfect 
squadron of her feathered friends, who then return 
to their quarters. 


SETTLEMENTS ON WiveEs.—The law allows John 
Smith, trader, with 10,0007. to the good, to “ settle ” 
that sum secretly on his wife and children. He is, 
in fact, tacitly affirming to every man he deals with 
every day that he is, for creditors’ purposes, 10,000/. 
richer than he is, and the falsehood is. directly sanec- 
tioned by the law. Make every “settlement” by a 
trader illegal unless published within a week in the 
Gazette. 

THE Manco IN MADEIRA.—Mango trees are now 
become common in Madeira, and produce fruit abun- 
dantly when they have once come into bearing, 
which is not till they are ten years old or more. The 
oval or roundish-oval yellow fruit (ripe in Septem- 
ber or October) abounds in rich juice, like a necta- 
rine, but has always somewhat more or less of a 
resinous or carrot-like flavour. The flowers are 
fragrant, like mignonette. The mango is scarcely 
ever seen in the Canaries, and but rarely in the Cape 
Verdes. , 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





UxrortuxaTge.—Dean Street, Soho Square. 

C. Srstey.—Duly received, but declined with our best 
thanks. 

Luy W.—We tender our thanks to Lily for her kind com- 
munication. 

Micuakt O'Briry.—If not stamped the document is not 
legal, and therefore cannot be carried out. 

Littte Faxny.—An engagement riog should be worn on 
the first finger of the left hand. 

J. M. P.—Your landlord has no right to insult either you 
or your wife; at the same time, hé can compel you to pay 
him. 

A Svupscrrszrn—The surgeons and physicians of the 
hospitals. Many of these gentlemen give advice gratis at 
their own houses. . 

Nevittz.—Apply to Her Majesty's Emigration Com- 
missioners, Park Street, Westminster, who will supply you 
with the necessary conditions. ‘ 

X. X. X—Your husband, under the circumstances you 
name, cannot be compelled to pay your debts; those who 
trust you must do so at their own risk. 

T. H—We know nothing of the diti under which 
the soldiers of the Federal army were engaged. You should 
apply to the American consul. 

A Constant Reaper.—The servants of officersin the army 
are chosen from the ranks. Thus, to obtain such a situa- 
tion, you must first enlist in the usual way. 

Patrence.—Time will no doubt effect a cure, but by apply- 
ing a little cooling ointment or lotion occasionally, such as 
spermaceti or cold cream, you may hasten it. 

F. Warwicx.—The seat of Sir Robert Pigot, Bart. is 
Branches Park, Newmarket; the first baronet was governor 
of Madras. 

Wi.us.—William Etty, R.A., the celebrated artist, was 
born in 1787, and died in 1849. His life was written in 1855, 
by A. Gilebrist. 

Jvutta.—The French word canard is equiva 
rumour or report. Carte blanche means a bi 
paper, also unlimited power to act. 

Mark.—The trade winds are periodical winds which blow 
within the tropics, and generally proceed from the east. 
The sirocco is @ sultry wind which prevails in Italy about 
Easter. 

A. B. O.—The supposition is ridiculous. A ron is not 
liable for his father's debts. The creditor who threw out 
the threat desired to frighten you into paying your father's 
liability. 

M. G.—A pipe of port contains 116 imperial gallons, a 
pipe of Cape or Madeira, 92 imperial gallons; a butt of 
sherry, 108 imperial gallons, and a hogshead of claret, 46 
imperial gallons. 

Josern Wattace aske us to give him the address of “ Dr. 
Shortt,” of India, who offers a prize for the discovery of an 
antidote to the cobra poison. We cannot answer it; can any 
of our readers? 

Cc. D. A.—1. If the regimen we prescribe will not cure you, 
nothing will; you will ruin your health by the continuous 
use of various pills; patience, temperance, and exercise is 
your only hope. 2. We thank you for your information. 

E. J.C.—Any bookseller will supply you with 2 cheap 
book on photography. We should think your purpose 
would be better answered by purchasing a number of one 
of the cheap cyclopwdias containing the article Camera. 

Lean.—Dactyl means a musical foot composed of one 
long and two short notes; Dactylion, a machine invented 
by H, Herz for strengthening the fingers in pianoforte play- 
ing. 

Crara.—Five spoonfuls of syrup of elderberries, as much 
powdered salt prunel as will lie on a shilling, mixed with 
one spoonful of honey, is an excellent remedy for a sore 
throat; a spoonful should be taken frequently. 

Exreanora.—1. Yes. 2. All would depend upon the sum 
required by your teacher, fora teacher you must have. 3. 
Salary from eighteenpence upwards per night according to 
talent. 4. Take our advice, give up all idea of such a 
career. 

Tue Harry Bor.—1. We cannot recommend any parti- 
cular regiment. Attend any depot or recruiting station, and 
from the diff iting 4 judge for yourself. 
2. The last list we saw gave 229 as the number of the ships 
of the Royal Navy. 

BrxJjamin.—The Seychelles cocoa-nut, or double cocoa-nut, 
is a species of palm, of which the fruit has some resem- 
blance to a cocoa-nut, although it belongs to a different 
tribe, being allied to the Palmyra palm; it is found only in 
the Seychelles Islands, which are situated in the Indian 
Ocean, and are wafted by the winds to the shores of the 
Maldive Islands. The tree grows to the height of fifty or 
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; sixty feet, with a tuft of immense leaves; the wood and the 


leaves are used for a variety of purposes, like those of other 
palms. The “cabbage,” or terminal bud, is eaten ; the fruit 
is often a foot or a footand a half long, in shape like a 
melon; its outer husk is green, the interior near the base is 
divided into two parts, at first filled with a white sweet 
jelly, which forms into a horny kernel Theshells are used 
for making vessels of various kinds, which are often beau- 
tifully carved and ornamehted. 

James.—Martinet is a strict disciplinarian, who sometimes 
gives officers and soldiers unnecessary srouble. It is sup- 
posed to have derived its origin from an adjutant of that 
name, who was in high repute as a drill-officer iu the reign 
of Louis XIV. 

Auice Lawrexce.—1. If the gentleman introduced offers 
his hand, certainly. 2. We decidedly think no gentleman 
would take such a course, without first being introduced to 
the lady’s friends. 3. The flower you name is generally 
considered the emblem of purity and modesty. 

Coyrav.—Razzia is an Arabic word employed in connec- 
tion with Algerine affairs, to signify an incursion made by 
the military into an enemy's country, for the purpose of car- 
rying off cattle and destroying the standing crops. It always 
conveys the idea of pillage, though its meaning is sometimes 
extended to other sorts of incursions. 

Tsomas Jongs.—1. You may obtain the last and cheapest 
edition at any cheap bookseller'’s or railway book-stall; 
price about three and sixpence. 2. To prevent the hair from 
turning gray, pour @ little boiling water on some sage 
leaves, and place for a time in the oven, then strain and ap- 
ply some to the roots of the hair daily ; it will thicken it also. 

A SvuBscrIBer FROM THE Becixninc.—The skius are pre- 
pared by means of oak bark liquor, with which any of the 
Bermondsey tanners would supply you, but the process is a 
long and delicate one, and to an amateur must result in the 
loss of time and money: far better purchase the skins ready 
prepared. 

STAR OF MY LIFE. 

Now ended my voyage o’er the wild stormy seas, 

Where long I have battled with each wayward breeze; 

How joyfully ever the sailor will turn, 

Where the home-lights of love, aye unceasingly burn, 

To the star of his life, 
To his own faithful wife. 


This star it hath guided me ever aright, 
Through tropical storms, or the dark, freezing night; 
It shineth so brightly—and only for me— 
That I feel its soft radiance wherever I be! 
Oh, thou star of my life, 
Ob, my own darling wife. 


We're anchored at last! Now we're safely ashore! 
There's one who is watching for me at the door! 
Ah, now I'm repaid for the hardship’s I've known; 
There is far sweeter rest after toil undergone ; 
Blessed star of my life! 
Oh, my own little wife! 


Oh, faith for a woman is always desired, 
But most in the wife of a sailor required ; 
I read in thy eyes of thy faith unto me, 
And the light of my home thou for ever shalt be! 
Oh, thou star of my life; 
Uh, my own faithful wife! Cc. i. 


Crartes.—The length of a mile is not the same in every 
conntry. The Scotch and Irish were formerly about 13 En- 
; lis 1, butare now the same. A Spanish and Polish mile is 
» bo wt 3} English. A Swedish, Danish, and Hungarian mile 
is trom 5 to 6 English miles. A Russian mile or verst is 
about three-quarters of au English mile, aud the French toise 
is six feet. 

Otp Necessity.—1. Address the letter to the General, at 
whichever of the palaces Her Majesty is residing at the time 
of writing, Osborne, Windsor, or Buckingham Palace, and 
this you may discover by a glance at the Court Circular in 
either of the daily papers. 2. Certainly enclose letters of 
reference ,and recommendation, or your letter will have 
but a small chance of being attended to. 

ReotnaLtp.—The surface of the heraldic shield or escut- 
cheon is called the field, and the figures and devices there- 
on the Charges. The sides of an escutcheon are called 
Dexter and Sinister, the right or dexter side being opposite 
to the left of the person looking upon it, and the sinister to 
the right. A shield having one or more of its quarters 
quartered is Quarterly-quartered, the principal divisions 
being entitled Grand-quarters. 

Saran J—— asks if her handwriting is passable. Cer- 
tainly not, for she also asks us to tell her “ what will keep 
from discolouring,” and we can decipher neither her 
surname (if it be a surname), nor the article for which she 
desires a recipe for the prevention of discolouring, Will 
our readers from this, take a hint how necessary it is for 
them to write legibly, if they wish us to answer them in these 
columns. If Sarah J will write to us more clearly, we 
will endeavour to answer her query. 

Ay Oxp Susscriner.—For an ulcerated sore throat, take 
1 pint of vinegar, and 1 oz. of myrrh, boil them together for 
half an hour, and then pour the liquid into a basin; place 
over the basin the large part of a funnel that fits it, the 
small end being placed into the mouthof the patient; the 
fume will be inhaled and pass to the throat; it mast be 
used as hot as it can be borne, and should be renewed every 
quarter of an hour till a cure is effected This remedy will 
seldom fail, if resolutely persisted in for a few days. 

G. Dennam.—Koight of the Shire is the designation by 
which the representative of a county or shire is distin- 
guished from the representative of a borough, town, or any 
city or town which isa county in itself. At the conclusion of 
an election, when the state of the poll is declared by the 
high sheriff of the county, that functionary causes each 
newly-elected member to be girt with a sword, and spurs to 
be buckled on his feet, in token of bis election as a knight 
of the shire. 

Corix.—The earliest enclosures in England were in Kent 
and Essex, these being the first flelds of Roman operations; 
they were formed of hawthorn, sloe, crab, hazel, taken 
from the woods where they naturally grew; the first pub- 
lished account we have of enclosares is that of Sir John 
Fortescue, who mentions the progress that had been made 
in planting hedges, before the end of the fourteenth cen- 
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in England, until after the introduction of the Flemish 
system of husbandry into Norfolk, about the end of the 
seventeenth century, and so rapidly did they then increase, 
that by the end of the eighteenth century, they had entire 
changed the appearance of the whole country. 

W. Morris.—Most colours have some symbolic meaning; 
hence white ‘is generally considered as the emblem of re- 
ligious purity, innocence, faith, and joy. In the judge it in- 
dicates integrity; in the sick man, humility; in the woman, 
chastity.. Yellow or gold.is used to express the goodness 
of God; in pictures of the Apearion, St. Peter wears a yellow 
mantle over a blue tunic. Ye!iow also signilles inconstancy, 
jealousy, and deceit; in this sense it is given to the traitor 
Judas, who is generally represented habited in yellow. 

Wii Metvitre.—To your very tedious and long com- 
munication we can only reply, act more and think less. A 
man with a morbidly sensitive vanity or fear that all the 
world regards him with suspicion, at the same time that he 
himself is i of rectitude, ability, &c., will never do 
well anywhere. If you find you cannot get on in Cork, try 
London. Prove only that you have the qualifications you 
claim to possess in your letter, and assuredly your servics 
merit will not long “go be; ‘g 

Exvira.—Experience tell8 us that in early youth, while 
yet we live among those we love, we love without restraint, 
and our hedirts overflow in every word, look, and action; 
but when we enter into the world, and are repulsed by 
strangers and forgotten by friends, we grow more and more 
timid in our approaches, even to those we love best. How 
delightful to us then are the endearmonts of children ; all 
sincerity and affection, they fly into our arms, and then 
only we feel the renewal of our first confidence, and first 
pleasure. 

Anwrz.—There is no material difference between a glee 
and a madrigal. The latter abounds in fugue and syncopa- 
tion, and is considered a@ higher kind of composition than 
the glee, and is more ancient. The origin of the madrigal 
is attributed to the Fiemings in the 16th century. The 
Italians were also celebrated as composers of this class of 
music. The English were not long behind. Moreley’s first 
book of madrigals was published in 1594, and we have a 
great number of names celebrated in this particular class of 
composition. 


M. D., twenty, medium height, fair, light hair, dark blue 
eyes, and good tempered pondent must be a respect- 
able working man, and an abstainer. 

Carissa, twenty-six, medium height, fair, chestnut hair, 
blue eyes, and rather good looking. Respondent must be 
steady, respectable, and well educated. 

J. M., twenty-five, tall, dark, non-commissioned officer of 
H.M.S. Canopus, with a little property. Respondent must 
be industrious though poor, a housemaid preferred. 

Jgssiz Jones, twenty-one, not pretty, but moderately sen- 
sible. Respondent must be hand and intellectual, and 
his name must be neither Jones, Smith, nor Green. 

F. H., twenty-four, tall, fair, belonging to H.M.S. Indus. 
Respondent must be about twenty, medium height, with a 
little property, homely, and of a cheerful temper. 

Ciarence and ApoLpavs.—‘Clarence,” thirty-six, 6 ft. 
3 in., fair complexion, and good tempered. “ Adolphus,” 
twenty-two, 5ft.10 in., fair, and of a loving disposition. 
Respondents must not object to go to Canada. 

A Constant Reaper, nineteen, dark hair, brown eyes, 
and good looking. Respondent must be a sailor, nut very 
pm dark hair, living between Sunderland and South Shields 
prefe 

Lizzie C., twenty-one, medium height, fair, blue eyes, 
light brown hair, a good colour, good tempered, and fond of 
home. Respondent must be tall, dark, and handsome, 
either @ young farmer or mechanic. 

Lazzm and Epira.—“ Lizzie,” twenty, 5 ft. and fair. 
“ Edith,” twenty-two, 4fc.8in., anddark. Both are domesti- 
cated. Respondents must be steady, and have a good 
business; two friends preferred. 

Ayyte Jonnson and Atice Parker.—“ Annie,” twenty, 
medium height, blue eyes, dark brown curly hair. “ Alice,” 
seventeen, medium height, fair, light blue eyes, fond of 
music and dancing ; both are domesticated. Respondents 
must be dark. 

Rose and Bette Hastixcs.—“ Rose,” seventeen, 5 ft. 3in., 
brown eyes, dark hair, and belonging to a good family. 
“ Belle,” sixteen, 5ft., dark brown oyes, and light hair. 
Respondents must be tall and dark, with a moderate in- 
comes (Colour of hair brown.) 


Communications Recetvep: 


Hamtzt is responded to by—“ Miami,” an amateur, and 
passionately fond of the drama. 

Frep W. by—* Plain Bessie.” 

A Workine May by—“ Aggie.” 

Ciarice by—* R. J. H.,” twenty-six, medium height, good 
looking, good whiskers and moustache ; and “!red,” 
thirty-one, good looking, medium height, rather fair, and a 
tradesman. 

Vivian by—“A. B. C.,” nineteen, tall, handsome (a 
chemist’s assistant), with 700/., and in expectation of 4,000/.— 
“ W. W. B. T.,” twenty-four (the eldest son of an old-estab- 
lished tradesman), handsome, with good expectations; aud 
“Tom Toogood” (a young commercial), thirty, 5 ft. 10} in., 
light complexion, and domesticated. 
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Holloway'’s Ointment and Pills. 
BEWARE OF CHANGES. 


= ean withstand the many changes from dry to wet, and from 

cold to sultry, which characterise our present summers. Sore throats, 
influenza, bronchitis, diarrhoea, and excessive debility, are only a few of 
the cot ints now prevailing, which may be set aside by rubbing Hol- 
loway’s Ointment twice a day over the throat, chest, or abdomen, or as near 
to the seat of mischief as possible, and taking his Pills inwardly, not with 
the view of purging, but of purifying and regulating. This well-known 
aad easy mode of treatment will, shortly after its first employment, check 


oo 


RUPTURES.—By Royal Letters Patent. 
WHITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS. 


Ts allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Gentlemen to be the most 
effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 
use of a steel spring, so often hurtful im its effeets, is here 

i, avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round the body, while the 
requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD 

5 and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and closeness 
that it cannot be detected, and: may be worn during sleep. A de- 
scriptive circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail 
to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two 
inches below the hips being sent to the 


Fide Manufacturer, Mr, WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London- 


Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s , 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 
»» Of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
», Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage, Is. 10d. 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to Jonn WaTE, Post Office, Piccadilly. 


New Patent Elastic Stockings, Knee-Caps, &c. 

The Material of which these are made is recommended by the facuky as 
being peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, and the best invention 
for giving efficient and permanent support in all cases of Weakness, Varicose 
Veins, &c. Price 4s, 6d., 7s. 6d., L0s., to 168, each. Postage 6d. 





JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


WILLING & CO., 


THE 


all unfavourable symptoms, secure and comfort, and rescue the 
invalid from danger. . 





LARGEST ADVERTISING CONTRACTORS IN THE WORLD 


366, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C., 
70, ST. MARTINS LANE, W.C., LONDON, 
AND 


265, RUE DE LA MICHODIERE, PARIS. 


CONTRACTORS 
FOR ADVERTISEMENTS ON THE 3,500 RAILWAY STATIONS 


In the United Kingdom, and on 


PUBLIC STREET STATIONS, OMNIBUSES, RAILWAY CARRIAGES, RAILWAY TICKETS 
AND PUBLICATIONS. ALSO ON THE 


2,000 RAILWAY STATIONS IN FRANCE, 


AND FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF ADVERTISEMENT IN PARIS. 
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IN. ENGLAND AND FRANCE OF THE CARD DISTRIBUTOR. 
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SOLE AGENTS FOR THE 
Indestructible Enamelled Iron Tablets, for Signs, Placards, 


ORNAMENTAL ARCHITECTURAL, & ECCLESIASTICAL WORK, &c. 





WILLING & CO, 
ADVERTISING CONTRACTORS, 


LONDON AND PARIS, 
EXCLUSIVE AGENTS FOR THE “DAILY TELEGRAPH,” 


AGENTS ALSO FOR THE 


ij TIMES,” T STANDARD,” tf STAR” hi LLOYD'S NEWS,” 


&e., &e., AT THEIR OFFICES, 


70, St. Martin’s Lane, 366, Gray’s Inn Road, London, 


AND 
25, RUE DE LA MICHODIERE, PARIS, 





SOLE AGENTS IN ENGLAND 


FOR ABVERTISEMENTS IN ALL FRENCH NEWSPAPERS. 





WILLING &“Co 


ADVERTISING CONTRACTORS, 
70, St. Martin’s Lane, 366, Gray’s Inn Road, London, 


25, RUE DE LA MICHODIERE, PARIS, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR. 


Indestructible Enamelled Iron Tablets, for Signs, Placards, 
&e. 
ORNAMENTAL ARCHITECTURAL, and ECCLESIASTICAL WORK. 
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METROPOLITAN RAILWAY, 


N COE tS Hi. 
WILLING & CO. 


CONTRACTORS FOR THE BOOKSTALLS, 
ADVERTISEMENTS ON THE RAILWAY STATIONS, 
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